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Social Psychology, Anthropology, 
and the ““Behavioral Sciences” 


MUZAFER SHERIF 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


HEN A SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGIST takes stock of the background of prob- 
lems he studies experimentally and of related factual evidence, he cannot 
help realizing how much material he has borrowed from related social sci- 
ences, especially from anthropology and sociology. For example, it is a 
matter of historical fact that social-psychological investigations of “‘social 
perception,” norm formation and functioning in human groups, problems of 
linguistic functioning, and of interpersonal and group relations in given 
socio-cultural settings could not have made effective headway without re- 
liance on the rich findings and generalizations of social scientists working in 
these areas. 

In the experimentation on social perception, which has been flourishing 
for two decades, one of the stock references is to the anthropologist Mali- 
nowski, who observed that the perception of similarity or difference is, to a 
significant extent, a function of cultural norms. For example, the finding or 
not finding of similarity between human faces is influenced by norms re- 
lated to kinship demarcations.’ Likewise, the anthropological finding that 
distance and time localizations are shaped by the socio-cultural conditions of 
the society was full of psychological implications.? 

In the middle thirties experimentation on the formation of social norms 
drew from sociologist Emile Durkheim’s analysis of representations collec- 
tive, or cultural norms, which rise in collective interaction situations that lie 
largely outside the humdrum of daily routine.* 

The generalization, nearly four decades ago, by Edward Sapir* and other 


Note.—This paper is based on an address to the Theory and Methodology Section at 
the annual meetings of the Central States Anthropological Society, University of Oklahoma, 
May 1, 1958. 

1 B. Malinowski, The Father in Primitive Society (New York, Norton, 1927), pp. 87-92. 

2 See, for example, A. A. Goldenweiser, Early Civilization (New York, Knopf, 1926), 
p. 205; A. Radcliffe-Brown, The Andaman Islanders (Cambridge, Cambridge University 
Press, 1922), pp. 311 ff. 

3 The Elementary Forms of Religious Life (London, G. Allen and Unwin, 1915). 

4 Language (New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1921). 
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linguists that linguistic concepts have a great deal to do with the way the 
individual categorizes experience and the stimulus world around him is even 
now stimulating experimentation on judgment and discriminative processes, 
some of them utilizing subjects with different languages and cultural back- 
grounds. 

There is reason to think that experimentation in social psychology will 
continue to benefit from the work by anthropologists and sociologists on 
related problems. For example, interpersonal relations is the topic of much 
experimental work today. The study of interpersonal relations in modern 
society will gain in perspective if the full implications of a generalization, 
noted by anthropologists for years, are developed. This generalization is 
exemplified by R. H. Lowie’s statement that ‘‘a native may be at a complete 
loss how to treat a stranger who falls outside the established rubrics.’’* Who 
can say that this is not true, for any one of us, even now? When we meet a 
new person, we have an itch to find out his station in life, to what ethnic, 
religious, social, and economic classification he belongs, before we stabilize 
our interpersonal relationship with him. This generalization is also related, 
of course, to the insightful discussions by Charles H. Cooley and George H. 
Mead on interpersonal relations and ego development in the interaction 
process. 

These examples contribute to a realistic assessment of the place of experi- 
mentation in social psychology. The point was well made by Gardner Mur- 
phy when he asserted that experimentation should come not as the first step 
in the research plan but only after an adequate grounding in the problem 
area.® In social psychology, this adequate grounding always includes knowl- 
edge of the socio-cultural setting. 

During the last two decades, the exchange of notes between psychology 
and anthropology, sociology, and other social sciences has become increas- 
ingly frequent. It is not unusual to encounter psychologists at anthropology 
or sociology meetings, or anthropologists and sociologists at psychological 
conferences. Especially since the Second World War, there have been nu- 
merous opportunities in the form of conferences, research projects, and pro- 
grams of instruction for people in the various social sciences and in 
psychology to meet, talk, and, less frequently perhaps, actually to work 
together. This elbow-rubbing among members of various disciplines has had 
a broadening effect on the whole. On a number of occasions, the mingling of 
the various disciplines has resulted in serious discussions on the interdepend- 
ence of the social disciplines in seeking solutions to central problems of 
common interest to all of them. 


5 Primitive Society (New York, Boni & Liveright, 1925), p. 80. 
6 Gardner Murphy, T. M. Newcomb, and L. B. Murphy, Experimental Social Psychology 
(New York, Harper, 1937), Chap. 1. 
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In psychology, the impact of anthropology has trickled through to even 
the introductory texts. The current undergraduate textbook includes cautions 
—at one point or another—on the danger of universalizing research find- 
ings from a single culture and offers some colorful examples of contrasting 
behavior in different cultures. At a more sophisticated level, the trend toward 
interdependence of the social disciplines has made it decidedly unfashion- 
able in psychology to adopt a frankly ‘‘individualistic’ approach. On the 
other hand, in the social sciences, the popularity of a “rubber stamp”’ theory, 
or in Homans’ terminology, a “Social Mold Theory,’ of cultural determi- 
nation has diminished. 

Nowadays, it is granted that the general effect of interdisciplinary ac- 
tivities has been healthy. In the long run, our aim is to understand the con- 
crete “flesh and blood” individual in his relations with other individuals, as 
a member of groups which are related to other groups and larger organiza- 
tions, and to understand the products of man’s interaction with other men. 
In pursuing this aim, psychology, anthropology, sociology, history, eco- 
nomics, political science, and archeology each has a distinct contribution to 
make. 

The dream of an integration of interdisciplinary efforts is embodied most 
prominently today in the phrase ‘‘behavioral sciences.” In recent years, the 
trend flourishing under the banner of “behavioral sciences’ has been 
strengthened by the support of important research foundations. 

A danger in the trend subsumed under the rubric ‘‘behavioral sciences’’ 
is that one discipline may assimilate others, either because of its numerical 
or financial superiority or the awe aroused by its techniques. The topic is, of 
course, a cuntroversial one. The emphasis on “‘behavioral sciences’ has been 
used opportunely by some social scientists, including anthropologists, in 
their efforts to divorce themselves from the grandiose theorizing and reifi- 
cation of culture which was sometimes advanced without due concern for 
the validation of theory through demonstrable empirical and experimental 
facts. 

But current research and writing seem to indicate that there is more to 
the trend labeled “behavioral sciences’’ than the efforts of some social sci- 
entists to free themselves from the speculations of the past. The general 
picture that emerges is one with a greater emphasis on individual behavior, 
on research data consisting of items of the behavior of single individuals— 
somewhat to the neglect of comparable emphasis and comparable data on 
the organizational patterns among individuals, their institutions, value or 
norm systems, and technology. There are even cases in which culture is de- 
fined, operationally, in strictly individual terms. Then culture is seen only 


7G. C. Homans, The Human Group (New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1950), p. 317. 
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within the confines of specific interpersonal relations, or in the unique per- 
sonality traits of informants, or in the responses of a selected number of 
individuals to psychological questionnaires and projective tests. 

Carried to its extreme, the trend known as “‘behavioral sciences’’ would 
lead to the absorption of the social sciences by an all-embracing science of 
individual behavior—which would, of course, be some kind of psychology. 
If this should happen, one regrettable consequence would be its effect on 
the development of psychology itself. In the past, psychology has benefited 
from the healthy correctives of anthropology and sociology. On the whole, 
these correctives have not stemmed from the “psychological” theorizing of 
anthropologists and sociologists but from their investigations of the value 
or norm systems in different societies, of language systems, the organiza- 
tional patterns of various groups, and of contrasting modes of living. It 
was the impressiveness of anthropological findings that led psychologists to 
begin to look for principles of behavior that could eventually accommodate 
cultural variations in behavior. 

I suspect that until recent years the type of psychology that traveled most 
comfortably under the “‘behavioral sciences” label was some derivative of 
the behavioristic learning theories. The fact that such theories have under- 
gone some mixture with psychoanalytic conceptions may make them more 
palatable to those social scientists who have also been influenced by psycho- 
analytic thinking. 

A note of caution and misgiving may be in order. Those social scientists 
who want to be counted primarily as “behavioral scientists’’ may be cutting 
the ground from under their own feet. In the human sciences, there are, after 
all, certain ecological problems. If too many people try to kick the same ball, 
someone is bound to be crowded out. It would be unfortunate, I think, if 
the pursuit of the study of human groups and societies, their organization, 
division of labor, their material achievements, language, and system of 
values of norms were relegated to the background. Certainly that would not 
be an answer to the call made by Edward Sapir for the study of “tangible 
problems of behavior rather than selected problems set by recognized disci- 
plines.’’* Sapir desired the development of a ‘‘genuinely social” psychology. 
But he did not see this development as the primary task of anthropology. In 
fact, he hoped for the development of social psychology so that the socio- 
cultural investigator could be ‘‘free to study the rationale of group forms, 
group functions, group changes, and group interrelationships from a.. . 
cultural point of view.’’® 

The development of a genuinely social psychology is, in no small part, de- 


8 See D. G. Mandelbaum (ed.), Selected Writings of Edward Sapir (Berkeley, University 
of California Press, 1949), p. 513. 
9 Ibid., p. 364. 
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pendent upon the socio-cultural investigator doing just what Sapir con- 
ceived as his most important task. Social psychology cannot be separated 
from psychology in general, in the sense that its unit of study is also the 
individual and that its concepts also deal with the experience and behavior 
of the individual. But a science of psychology is not possible without re- 
lating experience and behavior to the preceding and current stimulating 
conditions in which the individual functions, and the most significant as- 
pects of those stimulus conditions are socio-cultural. 

The conception of ‘‘stimulus situation” that has functional value in social 
psychology deals with objects and situations in their contextual or patterned 
relationships.*® The experimental work stemming from F. C. Bartlett of 
Cambridge University, from Gestalt psychologists, and from psychologists 
investigating reference scales in judgment has demonstrated that the psycho- 
logical significance of a stimulus item is dependent upon the functional 
system or frame of reference of which it is a part. Furthermore, the ex- 
perience of meaning of social stimuli is immediate, in the sense that it 
occurs prior to the differentiation of particular elements or cues. There is a 
psychological basis for approaching social stimulus situations on a meaning- 
ful level, in terms of their patterning and properties studied by the social 
sciences. 

However, certain distinctions survive in the claims of some sociologists 
and some cultural anthropologists which impede the social psychologist’s 
attempts to utilize their treatments of social stimulus situations. For example, 
because of their respective historical developments and interests, an assump- 
tion arose that anthropology is primarily concerned with the study of “‘cul- 
ture’ and sociology with ‘“‘society’’ and social systems. When the social 
psychologist examines representative studies, he finds it difficult at times to 
decide whether a study is anthropological or sociological in these traditional 
terms. Is not the study of kinship, for example, a study of social organiza- 
tion? Durkheim's analysis of religious forms is claimed by both disciplines; 
and the Middletown studies of the Lynds or the Yankee City studies by 
Warner and his associates can be classified with equal justification as soci- 
ology or anthropology. In fact, both sociology and anthropology seem to be 
concerned with social systems and with their cultural products. In this re- 
spect, I am inclined to agree with Kluckhohn’s critical comments in Toward 
a General Theory of Action, on the conceptual distinction made in that 
volume between ‘‘cultural resources” as ‘‘non-social,’’ on the one hand, and 
individual actors and “‘collectivities”’ as “social objects,’ on the other.** From 


10 M. Sherif and C. W. Sherif, An Outline of Social Psychology (rev. ed., New York, 
Harper, 1956), Chaps. 1 and 2. 
11 See T. Parsons and E. A. Shils (eds.), Toward a General Thecry of Action (Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1951), pp. 26-27. 
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the point of view of social-psychological inquiry, such a distinction is of 
questionable merit, both as a classificatory device and as a research tool. 

If the social psychologist is to achieve an adequate grasp of social stimulus 
situations, he cannot help finding some truth in the dictum “‘you shall know 
man by his works.” The notion is basic to the technique of content analysis, 
which is used to formulate generalizations about groups through the analysis 
of the frequencies with which given value categories are found in the work 
of man in given cultural settings. Content analysis has come to the fore- 
ground as a perfectly acceptable scientific technique. 

On the other hand, the attempt to boil down patterned cultural products 
and patterns of social organization to items of individual behavior, which is 
called “reductionism,” is still strong in psychology and in the larger trend 
subsumed under the label ‘behavioral sciences.” Yet, the legitimacy of the 
subject matters of the various social disciplines needs no defense. To deny 
their legitimacy leads to the untenable solipsism that everything is psychol- 
ogy, including physics and chemistry. From the point of view of social psy- 
chology, the reduction of social stimulus agents to individual terms amounts 
to omitting crucial factors which enter into the shaping of the individual's 
mentality, his perspectives, and his behavior. 

To be sure, if there were no human beings to interact, there would be no 
culture, no social organization, no value systems, no means of communica- 
tion, no means of transportation, no means of production. But once such 
products come into existence and accumulate, they become stimulating con- 
ditions for the individual. Man makes machines; we can also say that ma- 
chines, in turn, make man. Man creates social organization; we can also say 
it is social organization that recasts man. Man is in the beginning of these 
things, but his products are not man himself. His products become the sub- 
ject matters of study in their own right; and they can be, and they are, 
studied at their own level in a meaningful way without reference to single 
individuals. 

Even though the growing individual does not always detect the items of 
his culture in the highly tangible way that he literally bumps into material 
objects, still all of that culture is initially external to him. The ‘‘exteriority”’ 
of social values or norms—a fact upon which Emile Durkheim so rightly 
insisted—can be demonstrated unmistakably through the consequences of 
their observance or their nonobservance by an individual member of any 
human group. The insistence that the products of man’s social life can be 
studied in their own right need not lead to a metaphysical enthusiasm for 
supraindividual properties, however. At this time, it is necessary to distin- 
guish the study of the products of social interaction from the study of the 
experience and behavior of individuals. In doing so, I take issue with 
Durkheim, whose conception of “‘exteriority’’ was just praised. 
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Traditionally, it was considered that there were two sorts of psychologies: 
one dealing with individualistic processes in elementaristic terms, which 
called for no emerging properties in experience and behavior, and one deal- 
ing with group and collective processes, in which emerging properties were 
recognized. The dichotomy is a false one. When an individual faces a real 
and vital problem situation with which he has no established ways of cop- 
ing, but which must be solved, his behavior does exhibit emergent proper- 
ties. When two or more individuals interact in a problem situation without 
established norms, they produce new modes of behavior and new norms. 
The psychology of the emergence of social norms is embedded in the basic 
psychology of the individuals. 

This brings us to a brief discussion of the contributions that social psy- 
chology can make most effectively. The exteriority of socio-cultural products 
does not imply their mechanistic imprint on the individual. On the contrary, 
the fact of exteriority may serve as a base line for the more adequate study 
of the active part played by the individual in achieving norm-regulated be- 
havior and in participating in the formation of new socio-cultural products. 

In ordinary times, individual variations in behavior occur within a range 
of tolerable behavior, defined by the values or norms of the individuals’ 
group. Individual variations within this range provide data on the unique 
individualities of members occupying given positions within the range of 
conformity. Behavior exhibited outside the range of tolerable behavior is 
nonconformist in that respect. In short, the definition of the social organiza- 
tion and norm system of a group provides a base line which is essential to 
an understanding of individual behavior in that respect, whether it be con- 
forming or nonconforming. However, the description of the socio-cultural 
products is not in itself psychology. The socio-cultural setting becomes 
psychologically meaningful relative to a reacting individual, who comes with 
his particular endowment, his past history, his personally experienced desires 
and aspirations toward certain goals, his preoccupations with being a part of 
groups that in his eyes have value, with achieving some role and status in 
them and with improving that status. The psychologist is interested in the 
perceiving, the judging, the learning, the remembering, the actions of the 
irdividual within his socio-cultural setting. 

In the process of becoming a member, and a “good’’ member, of his 
groups, the individual forms social attitudes toward significant aspects of his 
socio-cultural setting. The coercive presence of other group members toward 
conformity is supplanted, in time, by his own inner promptings. In fact, those 
attitudes which define his place in the scheme of things and his reference 
groups become parts of a psychological system of relatedness to his environ- 
ment, which social psychologists study in terms of the individual’s “‘ego’’ or 
“self.” The disruption of this relatedness to his environment is correlated for 
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the individual with a sense of insecurity, loss of stable moorings, and demon- 
strated behavioral consequences. Psychologically, these facts are significant 
in understanding behavior during periods of social change and the tenden- 
cies toward stabilization of new socio-cultural forms. 

It is obvious in this discussion that the social sciences and social psychology 
are approaching related problems, or even the same problems, at two dif- 
ferent levels of analysis, each employing appropriate units of analysis. Vari- 
ous problems of social systems and socio-cultural products are studied by 
anthropologists, sociologists, and other social scientists. Their units of analy- 
sis need not be the behavior of the individual; more appropriately they may 
pertain to the patterned aspects of man’s interaction, his social organization, 
his productive and distributive relationships, his technological products and 
relations, his music and art forms, his language systems, his kinship systems, 
his values, and so on. The social psychologist, on the other hand, is studying 
the smallest unit of a functioning social system—the human individual. In 
order to study his experience and behavior, the social psychologist must learn 
about the conditions in which he functions. Here he has to turn to those 
social scientists who are studying man’s social environment in a meaningful 
way on its own level. 

This conception of the social disciplines working at their own level of 
analysis and of psychologists working at a level of analysis concerned with 
individual experience and behavior provides a method for the cross-discipli- 
nary checking of results. If a generalization reached at one level of analysis is 
valid, it is not contradicted by valid generalizations reached at the other level. 
For example, the sociologist’s generalization that the collective action of a 
group has properties peculiar to the group level should be supported by the 
psychologist’s findings concerning the behavior of individual members. In 
fact, this support is found in psychological research showing the differential 
experience and behavior of individuals performing tasks in a group setting. 

For the foregoing reasons, at least this social psychologist is apprehensive 
of the currently flourishing trends toward reductionism in the social sciences. 
This reductionism will deprive social psychology of much-needed checks and 
of the correctives stemming from the study of socio-cultural phenomena at 
their own level of analysis. 





Noteson Functional Representation 
in the House of Commons 


JOHN H. MILLETT 
UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA 


Fver SINCE THE SENTRY in Gilbert and Sullivan's Jolanthe sang with 
such humor of the Member of Parliament leaving his “‘brains outside’’ and 
voting ‘‘just as his leaders tell ’im to,” the private member has been a subject 
for scorn in Britain. Most recently, his activities have been deplored in a 
series of letters to the editors of the London Times during January, 1958, 
and in the debate in the House itself on a private member’s motion to estab- 
lish a select committee for investigating a reform of the procedures of the 
House. 

As will be detailed later, a portion of any debate about procedures in 
Commons must revolve around the subject of the private member's freedom 
of action, freedom from the strictures of party leadership. But since there 
appears to be a high degree of consensus that the Government must take 
responsibility for major legislation and administrative programs, his free- 
dom of action must necessarily be in the realm of talking. 

The purpose of this paper is to consider two different but related hypoth- 
eses concerning functional representation in the House of Commons: (1 ) 
Although private members’ usually represent party interests with consider- 
able cohesion, a significant number also conspicuously represent various par- 
ticular interests; when this is true, their behavior during debate will reflect 
this type of representation as well as their party representation. (2) A de- 
bate on the procedures of the House of Commons, which must of necessity 
consider the role of the private member, is in part a debate over theories of 
representation. 

Samuel H. Beer has outlined the development of such theories in Britain 
and indicated the existence of both functional and collectivistic theories 
present today, the former having a historic life of considerable length.? The 

1 The terms “private member’’ and “backbencher” are used here synonymously for those 
not acting in a paid ministerial office for the Government party and those not acting as 
official spokesmen for the Minority party. When the term “Member of Parliament”’ is used, 
it is to be understood to mean an M.P. who is a private member. 


2“The Representation of Interests in British Government: Historical Background,” 
American Political Science Review, Vol. LI (September, 1957), pp. 613-650. 
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British have long accepted as legitimate that M.P.s would and should repre- 
sent private groups and associations in which they have a direct interest.* 
Thus, contrary to American practice, M.P.s may be office-holders of organ- 
ized groups or ‘‘sponsored’’ by them. Of this, Beer has said: 


The M.P. who acts as the acknowledged spokesman for an interest in Parlia- 
ment has been very important in the past. But although he will still be found today, 
he has greatly declined in importance as a means of interest representation in com- 
parison with that more modern figure, the private bureaucrat of the permanent, 
large-scale pressure group. . . . Yet even in the new pattern there are elements of 
continuity with the old. In contrast with American theory and practice, the ‘‘inter- 
ested”” M.P. was a more ‘‘legitimate,” a more closely integrated part of the repre- 
sentative system.‘ 


Actually the number of interested M.P.s is still quite large, and the variety 
of relationships between M.P.s and organized interest groups is as various 
as could be imagined.* Stewart lists ninety-seven groups in 1951 with M.P.s 
who “represent” their organizations in Commons,® and Finer provides a 
similar list for those elected in 1955.” 

This being the situation, one would expect not only that the directly inter- 
ested M.P. would speak for particularistic interests, but also that other M.P.s 
would be aware of these demands and, for numerous possible motives, 
occasionally speak for them. Then groups within the constituency, groups 
related to the M.P.’s occupational and social background, or groups that 
could win an M.P.’s sympathy for whatever reason would find spokesmen, 
whether their own officials happen to be present in the House or not. 

In the event of functional representation, one anticipates that even in the 
most general of debates in Commons, such interest would be apparent. 
Whether it is present in greater or lesser degree than in previous eras would 
demand a sizable study outside the scope of this paper, but some documenta- 
tion for the hypotheses already stated can be attempted. One should expect 
to find the following behavior in Commons debates if M.P.s do provide 
functional representation: 

1. Members will raise issues of concern to highly particular interests. 

2. Members will feel free to criticize their own party leaders when their 
particular interests demand this. 


3 Samuel H. Beer, “Pressure Groups and Parties in Britain,” American Political Science 
Review, Vol. L (March, 1956), pp. 1-23. 

4 Ibid., p. 6. 

5 J. D. Stewart, British Pressure Groups: Their Role in Relation to the House of Com- 
mons (Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1958), particularly Chap. VIII. 

6 [bid., Appendix B, pp. 250-257. 

7S. E. Finer, Anonymous Empire: A Study of the Lobby in Great Britain (London, Pall 
Mall Press, 1958), pp. 136-148. 
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3. Members will act on occasion as spokesmen for organized interest 
groups, either as official members or as sympathizers. 


Interest Representation in Budget Debates 


Any casual reader of Commons debates is probably aware that a certain 
amount of interest representation does indeed take place, and one following 
British politics is aware that certain private members have become well 
known because they have advocated highly particular causes. As a matter of 
fact, a considerable literature has developed about organized interest-group 
activities.* No systematic analysis of actual debates has been made to attempt 
to determine the amount of this type of activity; therefore, in order to ex- 
amine Hypothesis 1, stated at the beginning of this paper, I have analyzed 
all the speeches made in four budget debates following the annual presenta- 
ations of budget addresses by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. These are for 
October, 1945; April, 1948; April, 1952; and April, 1954. One is the first 
budget of a new Labour Government following its election to office in July, 
1945; another is the first budget of a new Conservative Government elected 
in October, 1951. The other two each followed an election by about two and 
a half years and occurred in approximately the middle of each party’s tour 
of duty. 

The Chancellor's address gives the total figures for income and expendi- 
ture during the previous fiscal year (insofar as they are known) and details 
the anticipated revenues and expenditures. The Chancellor explains the 
rationale of his budget, his anticipated surplus or deficit, and how these are 
in line with his policies. Any changes in taxation (and there are always some 
modifications ) are outlined and related to the Chancellor's over-all purposes. 
In 1948 and 1952 the Government's budget was related to the Economic 
Plan for the entire economy; in 1945 and 1954 the general features of the 
economy could hardly be kept out of the debate. 

Following the “hancellor’s lengthy and detailed analysis, and a few im- 
promptu remarks—primarily common courtesies—by the Leader of the Op- 
position, the House is ready to debate the proposals. This is a form of second- 
reading debate, even though what is being discussed is technically a per- 
functory resolution without legal effect.® Presumably, then, the M.P.s should 
debate the over-all financial state of the nation, the major objectives of the 
budget, and (in 1948 and 1952) the economic welfare of the nation. 

The propositions stated earlier, that particular and organized interest 
activity along with criticism of party leadership will occur in these general 


8 See Sir W Ivor Jennings, Parliament (Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1939), 
Chap. VII. Beer’s ‘““The Representation of Interests in British Government: Historical Back- 
ground,” Joc. cit., p. 648, has a bibliography of recent articles on the subject. 

® See Jennings, op. cit., pp. 315-317, for a brief description of the Budget Address and 
the debate following. 
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debates are far easier to observe in the majority party than in the opposition. 
Criticisms of the budget made for whatever reason merely aid the opposition, 
and there is no real conflict between particular interest and party interest in 
this situation. But of the Government party it can be said that private mem- 
bers ‘‘have nothing to do except to get into mischief.”*° Therefore, in this 
study, only speeches made by majority party backbenchers have been ana- 
lyzed for criticism of the party leadership. Speeches of backbenchers from 
both major parties, however, have been analyzed for evidence of organized 
interest-group pleading, unorganized interest-group pleading, constituency 
influences, and party factional influences. 

The classification of speeches by M.P.s on these grounds must necessarily 
be subjective. The speeches must be taken as delivered and compared with 
what might be expected, given the M.P.’s background and constituency. Fol- 
lowing is an explanation of the way in which I classified each speech by a 
backbencher, with examples taken at random from the debates covered: 


1. Criticism of the Party Program and Leadership (Table 1). 


a) In the case of the Government party, the content of each speech 
was compared with that of the Chancellor's. If the M.P.’s speech con- 
tained nothing but agreement with, and praise for, the Chancellor's address, 
it was classified as ‘‘not critical.’ 

b) If the speech was wholly or largely critical, with no more than a 
paragraph or two following or praising the party line, it was classified as 
“largely critical.” An example of this is the speech by Labour M.P. J. R. 
Thomas (Dover), who stated in 1945 that he was ‘shocked indeed’’ to find 
the type of budget his party had introduced. Indeed, he was so shocked that 
he uttered not one word of praise for it in his entire speech." 

c) Classified as ‘‘partially critical’’ were those speeches with partial, 
mild, or implied criticism. These usually take the form of suggestions to the 
Chancellor that he lower a certain tax, or express hope that he consider a 
particular proposal, though criticism may come frankly and bluntly after a 
lengthy argument in line with the party's position. 

d) The final classification covers the occasional speaker who neither 
praises nor condemns his party’s proposals but discusses a subject completely 
irrelevant to the Chancellor's address. An example is the 1948 speech of 
J. D. Mack (Labour, Newcastle-under-Lyme), who spent his time lecturing 
on the evils of smoking and drink.” 


10 Quoted by Jennings, #bid., p. 338, from Chuter Ede, H. C. Deb. (Sth Ser.), Vol. 161, 
col. 729. 

11 H. C. Deb. (5th Ser.), Vol. 414, col. 2064. 

12H. C. Deb. (5th Ser.), Vol. 449, cols. 714—720. 
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II. Analysis of Interest Content (Table 2). 


a) Direct representation of interests present in the constituency. This 
is normally proclaimed by the M.P., but may occasionally be inferred from 
knowledge of his constituency. Speakers in both parties were examined for 
this. Instances of interest representation might be an M.P. from a city known 
for cotton textiles in Lancashire or West Riding who pleads for tariffs on 
Indian cotton cloth, or a representative from a dock area who, in the name 
of his constituents, requests special tax cuts for transient workers. 

b) Recognized spokesmen for organized interest groups. These indi- 
viduals hold some official connection with the groups for whom they are 
speaking. In the 1951 debate, Sir Ian Fraser (Conservative, Morecambe and 
Lonsdale) spoke for the British Legion, of which he was president; Ronald 
Williams (Labour, Wigan) spoke for coal miners, for whose union he 
served as solicitor. Owners, directors, and managers of industries and trades- 
union officials were most numerous; others included such varied interests as 
playwrights and sports-association members. 

¢) Organized interest groups, with whom the M.P. has no official con- 
nection. These groups might or might not be mentioned by name, but I 
classified the speech in this category only when an organized group interest 
was Clearly being pleaded. Some of these speakers might have had official 
connections with these groups even though there was no mention of it in the 
M.P.s’ biographies of speeches.** When no evidence of such a connection 
was found, or when the evidence did not indicate that the M.P. was speaking 
officially for the group, the speech was classified in this category. 

d) Unorganized and potential interest groups. This category includes 
areas which involved recognized interests without any direct evidence that a 
particular organized group was involved.'* An example is provided by the 
speech of Mrs. Jean Mann (Labour, Coatbridge), who claimed to speak for 
“housewives.’’ Challenged by a Conservative for not speaking on behalf of 
the Housewives League, a nationwide group that had been campaigning to 
end rationing and price control, she replied that that group consisted of ‘‘in- 
nocent dupes of the Tory Party,” and said she wanted to organize a “strong 
trade union’’ of housewives.’* Other examples include Tories who claimed 
to speak for “the middle classes,’’ defining them in various ways, but usually 


13 Biographies used were found in compiletions of the Times (London) published after 
each General Election, entitled The House of Commons, for 1950, 1951, and 1955. For the 
1945 General Election, Carol Bunker, Who’s Who in Parliament (London, St. Botolph 
Publishing Co., Ltd., 1946). In addition, biographies of candidates in the 1955 General 
Elections published by the two major parties were used. - 

14 Cf. Charles B. Hagan, ‘““The Group in Political Science,” in Richard W. Taylor (ed.), 
Life, Language, Law, Essays in Honor of Arthur E. Bentley (Yellow Springs, Ohio, 1957). 

15 H.C. Deb. (5th Ser.), Vol. 449, col. 255. 
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by income brackets; others pressed claims for “‘surtax payers’ or ‘‘those pay- 
ing no income tax at all.” 

e) Party factions based primarily on broad differences of issues with the 
party leadership. A prime example of these were the followers of Aneurin 
Bevan in the Labour Party, whose differences with party leadership in 1951 
over defense expenditures showed up in the 1952 budget debates. The Con- 
servative Party also has extreme groups who are far to the “ideological’’ 
right of the party leadership. A perennial example of this unorganized group 
of Tories was the late Sir Waldron Smithers, who could be counted on to 
argue for strict laissez-faire policies and to find Communists lurking in Brit- 
ish institutions. 

f) Personal interests. House of Commons procedures require that an 
M.P. with a direct monetary interest declare his interest when speaking on 
that subject. This rule does not apply to M.P.s whose campaign funds are 
paid by organized groups, or who are “sponsored” by such groups, nor does 
it apply unless the interest is direct. Viewed more broadly, personal interests 
are evident whenever the M.P. speaks for a group of which he has personal 
knowledge, whether or not he stands to gain from his position. It is in this 
broader sense that I use the term. An M.P. who is a farmer and speaks about 
farming may not necessarily speak for the National Farmers’ Union, or even 
for an association of a particular kind of farmer. But he speaks for an in- 
terest of which he has personal knowledge, and he is undoubtedly and de- 
liberately representing a kind of interest. 

g) No interests other than those of the party. In view of the fact that 
England recognizes the legitimacy of an M.P.’s advocacy of special interests, 
it is not surprising that few speeches fell into this category. Indeed, with the 
exception of the Labour Party in 1954, the number of M.P.s for whom no 
sectional or special pleading interest could be found is less than 15 per cent 
in any one debate, falling as low as 11 per cent in 1952. 

Again, it should be noted that the classification of a particular speech is 
difficult in some instances, and the judgment—for example, concerning 
whethe: an M.P. is “largely critical” or “partially critical’ of his party 
leaders—is highly subjective. These matters cannot be measured, for they 
lie on a continuum with no precise points of demarcation. But most of the 
cases enumerated below lie sufficiently toward one pole of the continuum to 
permit reasonable classification. It is also possible for one speaker to be in 
two or more categories at one time, and when this happened, he has been so 
classified. An example of an M.P. who combines a constituency interest, an 
organized interest, and a personal interest is Frank Fairhurst (Labour, Old- 
ham) in the 1958 debate. Fairhurst, representing a cotton-textile town, was 
past national president of the National Association of Power Loom Over- 
workers, a present president of the Wigan Textile Trades Federation, and 
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had been a weaver since entering the mills at the age of fifteen. No one 
should be surprised that he pleaded that textile workers’ wages were too low, 
though his Front Bench was attempting at that time to maintain an unofficial 
wage freeze. 

The 1954 debates presented a problem inherent in this type of analysis. 
The budget of that year granted almost no concessions to any group of per- 
sons, though numerous claims had been made, particularly by old-age pen- 
sioners. The Opposition placed much stress on this, as outlined in Gaitskell’s 
major address opening the debate on the second day.’* Only three of the 
twenty-seven Labour backbenchers did not mention this subject, at least in 
passing. Consequently this was woven into the party's position, as were the 
claims of ex-servicemen and other minority groups. Moreover, some old-age 
pensioners are members of organized groups that are bound together in the 
National Federation of Old-Age Pensioner’s Associations. If every speech 
mentioning this claim were counted as reflecting an organized (or unorgan- 
ized, as most old-age pensioners probably do not belong to a group in the 
federation) interest, the figures for that year would indeed be distorted. 
Consequently this was not so classified in 1954 unless the speaker men- 
tioned the organized group as such. Included in the latter number was the 
federation’s president, Tom Brown (Labour, Ince). This partly explains the 
large number of Labour speakers who did not reflect any interest other than 
the party line in 1954. But seven of the eight did speak for old-age pen- 
sioners; indeed, three of these speeches were almost totally on this topic. 

Table 1 gives the number of speeches in the majority party which criticize 
to some degree the positions of the ministers speaking as Government 
leaders. The figures reflect very few who present the party line with no sug- 
gestions or criticisms of any sort. In fact, to be noticed, a private member 
must attempt to distinguish himself from his Front Bench in some fashion. 
Percy Daines (Labour, East Ham N.) said in 1952, “I presume that if one 
criticises one’s own Government more notice is taken of what one says.’’** 
Another Labour M.P., Alice Bacon, appeared to apologize for being critical 
and gave a reasonable explanation for backbench criticism: 


I do not suppose that any Budget proposals please everyone, but if we grumble 
at the ten per cent. with which we disagree, forgetting the ninety per cent. with 
which we agree, the Chancellor of the Exchequer will realise that it is merely the 
British way of life and the privilege we seem to have.'® 


Table 2 gives the figures for the number of speeches reflecting interests as 
defined above. 


16 H.C. Deb. (5th Ser.), Vol. 526, cols. 365-385. 
17 H. C. Deb. (5th Ser.), Vol. 497, col. 1445. 
18 H.C. Deb. (5th Ser.), Vol. 449, col. 398. 
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TABLE 1 
Number of Backbench Speeches Concerning Party Proposals 








Conservative Conservative 








Labour Budget Labour Budvet Budget Budget 

1945 1948 1952 1954 
Not critical 1 2 3 3 
Largely critical 3 8 2 3 
Partially critical 8 14 13 20 
Neither critical nor uncritical 1 1 1 0 
Total 13 25 19 26 

TABLE 2 


Number of Bankbench Speeches Reflecting Interest Representation 








1945 Budget 1948 Budget 1952 Budget 1954 Budget 
Lab. Cons. Lab. Coms. Lab. Cons. Lab. Cons. 





Direct constituency interests 5 2 8 5 9 7 10 4 
Spokesmen, organized interest 

groups 2 2 4 4 4 + 2 3 
Unofficial organized interest 

groups 2 1 3 4 6 +4 10 3 
Unorganized and potential 

groups 7 4 14 5 3 9 6 13 
Factional groups 6 3 5 1 3 3 0 8 
Personal interests 2 3 7 10 5 5 8 9 
No interests other than 

those of party 1 3 1 6 1 3 8 3 

Total 13 12 25 24 17 19 27 26 





Comparing the parties in these debates, Labour members appear to be 
slightly more prone to argue sectional interests than do Conservative mem- 
bers. Likewise, with the exception of 1954, fewer Labour M.P.s than Con- 
servatives reflected no interests other than those of party. Further, when 
Labour was the Government, slightly fewer backbenchers were free of any 
critical remarks than when the Conservatives formed the Government. The 
figures here are too few, and the situations too limited, to warrant any gen- 
eralizations about party cohesion. Although the figures do prompt one to 
wonder whether the Labour Party is a little more prone to reflect particular 
interests, far more evidence would be necessary than is presented here. But 
Labour's claim that it is an “ideological” party—which might conjure up a 
picture of doctrinaire ranks speaking only of national values, or class values 
—is certainly not substantiated by these debates. 
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One might speculate that particular interests are more apparent when 
electoral margins are paper thin (as in 1950 and 1951) than when one party 
has an overwhelming majority (as in 1945). A slight tendency for this to 
show up appears in these figures, particularly with constituency interests in 
1952, but again, it is not sufficient to warrant any generalization. Similarly, 
there is no relationship between marginal constituencies and particular- 
interest representation.’® Speaking for constituency interest appeared to be 
closely associated with the presence of distressed industries, such as textiles 
or boots and shoes, particularly in 1952 and 1954. 

Certainly these limited findings could not be used to generalize for all the 
debates of the House of Commons. All one can state is that in these debates, 
the picture of a disciplined party arguing only on national issues is false.*° 
The parties are vehicles for numerous interests, organized and unorganized, 
and the longer the debate (1948 and 1954 as compared to 1945 and 1952), 
the more they are represented. 


Reform of the Procedures of the House of Commons 


Let us look now at Hypothesis 2—-the proposition that a debate on the 
procedures of the House of Commons is in part a debate over theories of 
representation. If it is true that highly particular activity is prevalent in 
British government and that the House of Commons serves to publicize this 
activity, it is not enough merely to know this. The knowledge can be profit- 
ably applied in interpreting the governmental process, as illustrated by the 
current discussion concerning the House of Commons reform of procedures. 

On January 31, 1958, the House debated and passed a private member's 
motion to appoint a select committee to examine the procedures of the House 
and make recommendations concerning them. The Government, represented 
by R. A. Butler, acting Prime Minister, accepted the motion and stated that 
it had been his Government's wish to do this for a long time, but pressure 
of other work had prevented its being done earlier. He promised that such 
a committee would be appointed in the near future." 

A part of the background of the Government's acceptance of this motion 
was a series of editorials in the Tzmes and “‘letters to the editors,’ which in- 
cluded a host of distinguished correspondents. The Times had led off by 


19 This is in line with the finding of P. A. Bromhead, who studied the free vote on the 
Sunday Observance Bill of 1953. He could not find any indication that Labour M.P.s from 
marginal districts in London were deterred by fear of alienating voters —Private Members’ 
Bills in the British Parliament (London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1956), p. 120. 

20 The classic statement of this view is from Ramsay Muir, How Britain is Governed 
(4th ed., New York, 1940). An extreme view is presented in G. W. Keeton, The Passing 
of Parliament (London, 1952), Chap. V. 

21 Weekly Hansard No. 411, cols. 673-775, Butler's speech at cols. 758-769. 
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stating that “the House of Commons today is a body with far too many 
little men.’’** The editorial continued: 


in all too many countries either the modern techniques of party organization, or 
the pressure groups, or the complexity of affairs, have brought democratic insti- 
tutions into a sad state. . . . [we have} a House of Commons that fritters away its 
energies and remains unable to unite on matters which gravely affect the nation 
but are not really controversial. . .. 


It is interesting to note that though the Times’ letter-writers often agreed 
with the criticism of “too many little men,” at the same time they com- 
plained that private members could not obtain sufficient time for speak- 
ing because ministers, shadow cabinet members, and Privy Councillors (who 
are privileged in catching the Speaker’s eye) took too much time. These 
complaints were made especially by backbenchers themselves. The complaint 
about too many little men meant specifically that representatives of business, 
the important leaders of trade unions, and outstanding professional leaders 
no longer run for Commons and that there are too many “‘professional poli- 
ticians.’’ Clement Davies, retired Libera! leader, wrote: 


Many of the leading trade unionists are absent from the House. I do not suppose 
Mr. Ernest Bevin would have entered it but for the war. . . . I know that some are 
excluded by their trade union rules. The rules are wrong. These men should be in 
the House. No chairman or full-time director of any large individual concern is in 
the House, nor is any great scientist.?* 


The Times itself said, in an editorial summarizing this correspondence, 
that “one way or another the House of Commons should be a true micro- 
cosm of the nation. This it can never be if the great bulk of its members are 
professional politicians.’’** What both are requesting, then, is a greater de- 
gree of functional representation. 

A majority of the backbenchers who spoke in the debate on establishing a 
select committee on House procedures showed concern about insufficient 
time for private members—particularly those who are not Privy Councillors 
—to air their views. Six of eight Labour members and four of seven Con- 
servatives expressly discussed this, and several cited examples of the ‘‘frus- 
tration’ felt by members who day after day failed to catch the Speaker's eye. 
More concern for this than for more free votes was expressed; several Labour 
members actually defended strict discipline in voting.** Labour members ex- 
pressed concern that Front Bench speakers and Privy Councillors take up 


22 Times (London), December 23, 1957. 

23 [bid., January 8, 1958. 

24 [bid., January 14, 1958. 

25 See particularly the speech of Wedgwood Benn (Labour, Bristol S.E.) for an ex- 
tended defense of party discipline —Weekly Hansard No. 411, cols. 680-689. 
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too much time speaking, and, to underline the point, three Labour Privy 
Councillors did intervene in the debate. One set the record for that debate in 
the amount of time consumed on the floor.”* 

Numerous other topics were covered in this debate, but none so often or 
so persistently as the rights of backbenchers. Interestingly, some members 
thought debate should cover only major issues, with all ‘trivia’ (issues 
usually defined as not of broad interest to the nation) relegated to commit- 
tees or regional assemblies. Yet the ‘‘broad debates’ examined in this paper 
were for a good part concerned with just exactly this sort of sectional 
“trivia.” The argument is that if backbenchers are allowed to speak more, 
it will make little difference how ‘‘broad”’ the issue is; the interests of numer- 
ous groups, many small and many sectional, will dominate the backbenchers’ 
talks. 

If it is true that backbenchers are already likely to speak for particular in- 
terests, it would appear that this would be even more pronounced if more 
leaders of the large associations of Britain had their leaders in Commons. 
Thus the Times apparently deplored in its first editorial the baneful effects 
of pressure groups, but really asked for a greater degree of such representa- 
tion in the House. Finally, one of the aspects of present-day Parliamentary 
life deplored by both the newspaper and its correspondents was the fact that 
debate today does not soar to heights of matter or manner, but grovels 
among low details. As already noted, this is a natural consequence of par- 
ticularistic as opposed to generalized representation. 

The debate of January 31, 1958, was certainly not argued either in the 
Times or in Commons in terms of greater or lesser functional representation. 
All this article argues is that greater functional representation would be a 
result of the types of changes cited here. The British are by no means totally 
in agreement, and the Times’ editorials suggest that the editors would not 
be happy with some of the results of the reforms they themselves support. 
To recall again the sentry in Iolanthe, ‘the prospect of a lot of dull M.P.s 
in close proximity, all thinking for themselves, is what no man can face with 
equanimity.” 

Spokesmen for both parties in Commons have at various times denounced 
the idea that the British budget is a compromise of numerous competing de- 
mands being made on the Treasury, even when their rank-and-file use the 
metaphor of standing in the queue at the Treasury door, or request ‘higher 
ptiority” in the queue. For example, Glenvil Hall, speaking as Financial 
Secretary of the Treasury in 1948, said, “Is the suggestion that hon. Mem- 


26 Emanuel Shinwell spoke almost half an hour; most spoke from ten to twenty minutes. 
—Ibid., cols. 738-747. It should be noted that he might have been interested in extending the 
debate in order to talk out the next item on the agenda, a motion to reincorporate certain 
forms of corporal punishment. 
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bers on this side should sink to the depths of hon. Members on that, and bring 
forward proposals according to whether they suit this or that section of the 
community?"’*? And when Labour was pressing claims for various types of 
pensioners in 1954, R. A. Butler, Chancellor of the Exchequer, announced, 
“It is a wrong habit of modern times to imagine that the Budget is neces- 
sarily a collection of gifts or help to one section of the community or 
another.”’** But what other results than these could one expect during a 
budget debate from representation of major particular interests? 

It may be that the recent discussions of Commons procedures are, whether 
so intended or not, a reflection of some discontent with the present balance 
between collectivist views of representation (as Beer defined them) and the 
concepts of functional representation. Certainly a consideration of the way in 
which institutional changes might alter the access of interest representation 
in Britain is necessary for a full understanding of these institutions them- 
selves. 


27 H. C. Deb. (5th Ser.), Vol. 449, col. 477. 
28 H.C. Deb. (5th Ser.), Vol. 526, col. 918. 








Bequest Made for Biographical Dictionary 


A dictionary of Canadian biography, 
to be edited by Professor George W. 
Brown, of the University of Toronto, 
has been announced by that school. A 
bequest by James Nicholson of more 


New Journal 


Gokhale Institute of Politics and 
Economics, of Poona, India, has begun 
publication of a quarterly journal, 
Artha Vijiiana. The first issue appeared 
in March, 1959. Articles are published 
in English and in the Indian languages. 
The initial issue contains materials in 


County Auditors’ Institute 


The University of Texas, in co-opera- 
tion with the County Auditors’ Associa- 
tion of Texas, sponsored a County 
Auditors’ Institute on May 21-22, 
1959. This was planned as an intensive 


than $1 million will assure indefinite 
maintenance of the project. It is hoped 
that the first several volumes will be 
ready for the centennial celebration of 
Canadian Confederation in 1967. 


Hindi, Bengali, and Marathi, printed in 
Devanagari script. Trans-language sum- 
maries are included. Though devoted 
primarily to reporting research by In- 
dian scholars, contributions from schol- 
ars of other nations are welcomed. 


training course to assist in the profes- 
sional development of county auditors, 
clerks, and other officials. It is hoped 
that this first effort will lead to an an- 
nual program along these lines. 











The Earthly City of 


Jean-Jacques Rousseau 


RICHARD HOWARD POWERS 
SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY 


L ATE IN LIFE Rousseau wrote that, in spite of everything, he had managed 
to say all that he had to say. His message, he admitted, was buried in a chaos 
of disorder and repetition; but it was there. He believed that “Jes bons 
esprits’’ would know how to find it.’ Possibly his confidence was justified — 
but just who are the bons esprits? As Daniel Mornet noted, one who wishes 
to discover some sort of harmony among all who have tried to understand 
and explain Rousseau finds himself in a strange embarrassment.” 

The unity or inconsistency of Rousseau’s thought, his individualism or his 
totalitarianism, have been moot questions. Arguments that he was incon- 
sistent and totalitarian were once drawn from his Social Contract. His de- 
fenders pointed out that this work represented Rousseau’s theory of the ideal 
state, not his solution to practical political problems.* This defense is unten- 
able, for Rousseau drew up prescriptions for two specific historical situa- 
ations, first in his Projet pour la Corse, and then in his more important 
Considerations sur le Gouvernement de Pologne.* These essays, as much as 
anything in the Social Contract, support the conclusion that his proposals for 
intensifying social sentiment are fatal to individual autonomy and responsi- 
bility. 

Rousseau believed that his later writing amplified and perfected ideas in 
the first two Discourses. And he was consistent. He did not abandon his 
ideals of individual autonomy and responsibility, though he did believe 
that they are unattainable. His defenders have been unwilling to admit this 
basic pessimism. Rousseau’s idea of moral autonomy was not the modern 


1 Rousseau, Oeuvres, Rousseau Juge de Jean-Jacques (Paris, A. Belin, 1817), Vol. VII. 
p. 6. 
2 Rousseau ! Homme et ’ Oeuvre (Paris, Boivin et Cie, 1950), p. 5. 

3 Vaughan attempted to prove that Rousseau was at least as much a practical reformer 
as a political philosopher—See C. E. Vaughan, The Political Writings of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau (London, Cambridge University Press, 1915), Vol. I, p. 2. It is the political phi- 
losopher, however, who, as Mme. de Staél wrote, ‘‘enflamed everything.” See also Alfred 
Cobban, Rousseau and the Modern State (London, George Allen, Unwin Ltd., 1934), p. 70. 

* See Vaughan, Political Writings, Vol. Il, pp. 293-294, 372-373. 
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liberal one. He wanted men living in a materialistic society to be autonomous, 
to think independently. He taught that men ought to reject a civilized en- 
vironment because civilized society is always materialistic. He wished that 
they might do this, but he knew that they could not, and to overcome ma- 
terialism, to a degree he was willing to sacrifice something of ideal moral 
liberty and dignity. There was profit in doing so. Rousseau never intended 
to sacrifice moral liberty and dignity in fact. He believed that his practical 
suggestions would bring men nearer to these ideals than they in fact were. 

The significance of the essays on Corsica and Poland is the degree to 
which they illuminate Rousseau’s abstract principles, and help clarify the 
two Discourses and the Social Contract. No contradiction really exists. In the 
Social Contract Rousseau declared that liberty is not the fruit of all climates, 
nor within the reach of all peoples.’ He also noted that once customs are 
established and prejudices rooted, it is dangerous and futile to try to change 
them—for people are like cowardly and foolish patients who tremble at the 
sight of the doctor; they cannot tolerate anyone’s trying to cure their ills.* 
Rousseau remembered this when he wrote his essay on Poland; he pointed 
out that if one did not know thoroughly the nation he planned for, his sug- 
gestions, however excellent in themselves, would prove unworkable.’ 

This was not the most important consideration, however. Every people 
have a different historical experience. Morals and prejudices vary with time 
and place, but Rousseau was aware of the vast area of common experience 
shared by all civilized men. The greatest evil, he believed, was inequality, 
and the source of inequality was property. He believed that if a people as a 
whole seem corrupt or deficient in morals, the source of the evil is some- 
thing persuasive in their society. The second Discourse puts the accident of 
accidents before us: ‘“The first man who, having fenced in a piece of land, 
took it into his head to say, ‘this is mine,’ and who found men foolish 
enough to believe him, was the real founder of civil society.”* This had 
been the origin of all historical societies. Rousseau believed that untold 
crimes and miseries might have been avoided had some one seized and 
scattered the stones of that first wall, and cried out to his fellows: “Do not 
listen to this impostor. You are lost if you forget that the fruits of the earth 
belong to everyone, and that the land belongs to no one.’’® 

With the advent of private property, moral equality disappeared. As 
memory and imagination and reason became active in men, pride appeared. 


5 Vaughan, Political Writings (Contrat social), Vol. Il, p. 82. See ibid., pp. 57, 62, and 
72 for other apparent concessions to “historicism.” 
6 [bid., p. 55. 
1 Ibid. (Gouvernement de Pologne), p. 425. 
8 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 169. 
9 Ibid. 
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Pride was sin.*° It seemed to Rousseau that the rank and fate of each man 
came to be decided not only by the amount of his property but according to 
his intelligence, his physical appearance, his cleverness, or strength—that is, 
according to his merits and his talents. The effect of property and inequality 
was a devouring ambition, an ardor to raise one’s fortune, not from need 
but in order to elevate oneself above others. Men were thus inspired by an 
evil penchant toward mutual harm." In the final stages of inequality the rul- 
ing class foments disunity among the people, encourages defiance and mu- 
tual hatred among classes, in order to strengthen the power which controls 
them all. By that time the only right is that of the strongest.’ Rousseau did 
not forget these things when he prescribed for Corsica and Poland, for this 
view of civilized society was at the very center of his consciousness. This was 
the situation which any eighteenth-century practical reformer faced. To one 
degree or another these were the facts with which he must deal. 

The Discourses do seem to imply an individualism not found in Rous- 
seau’s more mature work. In the first Discourse he attacked hypocrisy: 


Before Art fashioned our manners and taught our passions to speak a prepared 
language, our ways were rustic, but natural, and our different behavior announced 
personality at the first glance. At bottom human nature was not better, but men 
found their security in the facility of mutual understanding. . . . 

Today when subtle affectations and a more refined taste have reduced the art of 


10 Upon several occasions Rousseau made the distinction between /’amour de soi-méme 
and l’amour-propre, a distinction so important in his work. The first is a natural sentiment, 
which is to say that it is good. L’amour de soi-méme is good so long as it simply satisfies our 
needs, for not to satisfy them would be bad. It is a natural feeling, and reflection is not a 
part of it. It leads every animal to look out for its own preservation, and in man is di- 
rected by reason and modified by pity to produce humanity and virtue. But the moment it 
takes us beyond our needs, into a comparison between our lot and that of others, the moment 
it tempts us to vainglory in securing more than others, or to envy because we have less, it 
has degenerated into amour-propre. Amour-propre, or pride, is a relative feeling, born in 
society, which leads every individual to think more of himself than of any other, and inspires 
all the evil men do one another. (See Rousseau’s second Discourse; Vaughan, Political 
Writings, Vol. I, pp. 161-162; his “Lettre 4 M. Philopolis,” sbid., p. 217; his Juge de 
Jean-Jacques, Oeuvres, Vol. VII, pp. 8, 102, 133; Ernest Wright, The Meaning of Rousseau 
{London, Oxford University Press, 1929], pp. 17-18, and Robert Derathé, Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau et la Science Politique de son Temps [Paris, Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1950], p. 237, note 3.) Wright (The Meaning of Rousseau, p. 24) pointed out 
that for Rousseau there was no other sin but this pride: “Search as we may in the misdeeds 
of reason, and we shall find that every one of them proceeds from pride.” On the other 
hand, self-love (/’amour de soi-méme) is, wrote Rousseau, the only force that will make 
man act. (See Correspondance Générale [20 vols., Paris, Armand Colin, 1924-1934], Vol. 
X, p. 340). Self-love, which is innate and good, degenerates into pride, which is acquired 
and which is evil. 

11 Vaughan, Political Writings, Vol.I, p. 179. 

12 [bid., pp. 193-194. 
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pleasing to a principle, a vile and deceitful uniformity rules over our manners, 
and everyone seems to have been cast in the same mold. . . .1° 


But Rousseau was no individualist in the modern liberal sense. The 
unique personality of the romantics—to which all else ought to be sacrificed, 
and the cultivation of which is a first duty—can hardly be fitted into Rous- 
seau’s ideal. John Stuart Mill’s nonconformist hero, the man who served the 
highest interest of society by following his own private and peculiar bent, 
was not provided for in Rousseau’s Heavenly City. Rousseau wanted men 
to be independent, autonomous, open-hearted, and self-revealing; but he 
presumed a fundamental uniformity, a common understanding among the 
uncorrupted regarding virtue. Personality differences did not exist suffi- 
ciently to justify deviations from revealed “‘natural’’ human traits or values. 

When Rousseau speaks of how easily more primitive men reciprocally 
penetrated the heart and mind of their fellows, he is taking this fundamental 
uniformity for granted. He found his contemporaries cast into a particular 
mold. The mold itself, not the uniformity, was the real evil. And after de- 
scribing contemporary European morals, Rousseau declared that men had 
been corrupted as the arts and sciences advanced. The same phenomenon 
could have been observed in all times and in all places.** Here Rousseau 
gives an inkling of what he means by “‘virtue’’—at least an inkling of how 
virtue finds expression in civilized society. 

If, he wrote, the sciences had purified morals, “if they had taught men to 
shed their blood for the Fatherland, if it had heightened their courage,” 
then the people of China ought to have been wise, free, and invincible. But 
it seemed to him that the Chinese were dominated by every vice.** He con- 
sidered Sparta and Rome. When Rome became filled with philosophers, 
military discipline was neglected, agriculture scorned, and the fatherland 
forgotten. Rousseau thought that it would have been better if statues had 
been broken, paintings burned, and all corrupting arts eliminated. For “the 
only talent worthy of Rome is that of conquering the world and establishing 
the reign of virtue on earth.”** And so it seemed to him that the verdict 
of history was conclusive: science and virtue have proved incompatible— 
probity is the daughter of ignorance."” 

Do flaming patriotism and warrior courage reflect wisdom and freedom, 
and are they signs of virtue? For Rousseau the warrior qualities were not 
virtues in themselves. In terms of historical possibilities and of historical 
record, patriotism and military qualities were signs of a relative virtue. He 


13 Rousseau, Discours sur les Sciences et les Arts, ed. George R. Havens (New York, 
Modern Language Association of America, 1946), p. 105. 

14 [bid., pp. 109-110. 16 [bid., pp. 121-123. 

15 [bid., p. 113. 17 [bid., pp. 126-127. 
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was not thinking of an ideal society or abstract principles; patriotism was 
related to a virtue that was real. It was not the willingness to die but the 
reasons behind that willingness that mattered. Self-sacrifice for some ideal 
transcending personal profit was virtue. The heroic soldier was a symbol. To 
give one’s life for others was the ultimate virtue to the degree that this sacri- 
fice of self was a willed and reasoned act. 

In a corrupt world, however, wealth is the only incentive men know. 
Rousseau believed that nothing of real worth was possible in such a society. 
The cause of all the abuses was the calamitous inequality introduced by the 
appreciation of talent and the debasement of virtue. One no longer asked 
whether a man was honest but whether he had talent.’* 

There is, of course, the argument that without talent no virtue is possible. 
As John Stuart Mill asked, what could a pig know of virtue? And a large 
branch of modern liberalism argues that virtue ought to be rewarded, that 
there is no justice when it is not. Reward in a gross age means distinctions, 
and this separates Rousseau from many of his admirers. He too might have 
said that talent is a prerequisite for virtue. He pointed out that virtue does 
not exist in the state of nature; reason is a prerequisite for virtue, and reason 
is a social product. But Rousseau did not feel that talent is a right—it is not, 
or it ought not to be, a weapon to be used in a war with one’s fellow men. 
When it is, society is worse than the state of nature. The corruption of 
civilized man is evidenced by his use of physical and mental inheritance as 
weapons to enslave and exploit his fellow men. 

Few who have admired Rousseau have emphasized the implications of 
his prayer at the end of the first Discourse: “Almighty God . . . deliver us 
from the learning and the pernicious arts of our fathers . . . give us igno- 
rance, innocence, and poverty, the only gifts which can bring us happi- 
ness. . . ..’?® Ignorance was not Rousseau’s ideal, but he preferred it to pride. 
The sciences and the arts might not have increased evil and destroyed virtue, 
Rousseau wrote, if savants had retired from the world and obtained the only 
recompense worthy of them, that of selflessly contributing to the happiness 
of the race. If they had spread wisdom among the people, then one might 
see what science and art might do. Civilized society, however, was founded 
upon other human tendencies—and so the ideal had never been attempted.*° 

It has been said that Rousseau thought moral equality could be recaptured, 
and that he asked how can the will of man be given a new force in the in- 
terests of others so that it may become whole and sound as nature intends.”* 
Rousseau did believe in remedies. It is, however, inaccurate to say that he 

18 [bid., p. 149. : 

19 [bid., p. 157. 

20 [bid., pp. 160-161. 


21 Charles Hendel, Jean-Jacques Rousseau Moralist (2 vols., London, Oxford University 
Press, 1934), Vol. 1, pp. 61-62. 
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sought to provide a means for reaching the ideal society, for making the 
will of man whole and sound as nature intends. 

He sought some criterion for directing a nation’s affairs, some criterion 
other than the volition of heads of states—something to guide these men 
and check their inevitable penchant to look out for their own particular inter- 
ests at the cost of the public welfare. He concluded that the “general will’’ 
ought to be the source of all laws, that is is the only criterion of what is 
just or unjust for every citizen of the state.2? Rousseau believed that in a 
legitimate society (one in which moral equality exists) the true interest of 
every citizen as an individual could not be different from that of the whole 
society; hence the will of each would be the “‘general’’ will, which is to say, 
it would be unselfish. In the horrid world around him he observed that 
advantages pernicious to the whole accrued to special interests.”* 

In this world the practical problem is to bring the whole society into a 
close-knit relationship, to minimize personal interests. The “general will,” 
Rousseau believed, was nature’s demonstrated law. Man has a natural feel- 
ing of right which precedes all reflection, and which is, after all, the natural 
goodness of man.** If this sentiment were not smothered by pride the gen- 
eral will could exist, but society has corrupted man. Rousseau believed that 
if men always had an enlightened conscience, and if they knew how to live 
according to natural laws, they would have no need to form civil societies, 
or to be subjected to a common institutional authority. He pointed out that 
the same vices which made the political body necessary also made abuses 
inevitable. It would be easy to prove, he wrote, that any government which 
operated without corruption exactly for the purpose for which it was estab- 
lished need never have been established.*® Civil society is purely a human 
institution. Historically human vices made it necessary, and in the real world 
only human passions conserve it. 

Not that Rousseau was a thorough pessimist, for his “ préoccu pation prag- 
matique’’ was pronounced.”* In the Social Contract he turned to what makes 
the ‘‘true constitution’’ of the state: 


I mean morals, customs, and above all men’s opinions—matters unknown to our 
political theorists, but upon which the success of all the others depend. The truly 
great legislator occupies himself with this aspect of his problem in secret, while 
seeming to confine himself to matters of legislative detail.?* 


22 [bid., p. 111. 

23 Vaughan, Political Writings (Economie politique). Vol. 1, p. 243. 

24 [bid. (Premiére version du Contrat social), pp. 493-494. 

25 Ibid. (Discours sur l’ Inégalité), p. 191. 

26 Albert Schinz wrote, “A true philosophy was much less important to him than a 
useful philosophy, and further by ‘useful’ he understood a philosophy which made for the 
personal happiness of man on earth” (La Pensée de Jean-Jeaques Rousseau [Paris, Felix 
Alcan, 1929}), p. 506. 

27 Vaughan, Political Writings (Contrat social), Vol. Il, p. 64. 
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He remarked that opinions, not nature, decided all people’s pleasures: “‘Cor- 
rect men’s opinions, and their morals will correct themselves.’’** Rousseau 
was a legislator of the type he recommended, for in all of his practical writ- 
ing he concerned himself with the means of regulating the judgment of 
men. He did not believe that men’s judgment could be made perfect; de- 
generation had gone much too far for that. He did believe that for some 
people there was hope. 

Corsica, for example, was favored. Hendel put the matter well: “The 
‘agreeable chimera’ in this Projet pour Corse was the moralist’s belief that 
men, if they were not afflicted with the curse of money and all its related 
artificial values, can live rightly among themselves by virtue of their natural 
interests."’*® Rousseau wrote that one may examine every country, every 
government, every land, and nowhere will he find a great political or moral 
evil that is not somehow connected with money.*® Corsica was an ideal set- 
ting because one ideal suggestion could be made for it: it might be possible 
to establish there an agricultural equalitarian society and maintain it. 

Rousseau was one who strove to deal first with human nature in general, 
and then with human nature as modified in each historical epoch. Criticizing 
those who looked at their contemporaries—men whose souls ‘‘had been 
worked and reshaped a hundred times in the leaven of society, and believed 
he had examined man’’—he wrote that such observers could know a bour- 
geois of London or Paris very well, but they would never learn what is a 
man.** Because of man’s nature, given the proper circumstances, something 
different and better than the bourgeois of London or Paris was possible: 


One cannot make men act except by their interest. I know that. But pecuniary 
interest is the worst of all, and most vile . . . and even, I repeat it with confidence, 
and will maintain it always, the meanest and feeblest in the eyes of these who 
really understand the human heart. There are naturally great passions in reserve in 
all hearts; and when none remains but that of money it is because all the others, 
which one ought to excite and develop, have been enervated and stifled.** 


Rousseau’s proposals for exciting and developing the ‘‘other’’ passions are 
best discussed in connection with his Considerations on Poland. But Corsica 
was fortunate because its people were less corrupted by inequality or by 
money than were most Europeans. 

In Corsica every citizen could have land sufficient for subsistence. One 
might see to it that everyone should be able to make a living but that no 
one should be able to get rich. Every effort should be made to ensure that 


28 [bid., p. 122. 

29 Hendel, Rousseau Moralist, Vol. Il, p. 314. 

80 Vaughan, Political Writings (Gouvernement de Pologne), Vol. Il, pp. 478-479. 
31 [bid. (“L’ état de guerre’), Vol. 1, pp. 306-307. 

32 Ibid. (Gouvernement de Pologne), Vol. Il, pp. 477-478. 
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agriculture remained the only economic activity; other forms of endeavor 
were to be excluded. Care should be taken to discourage useless arts. Even 
excess agricultural production was to be prevented, for with an excess of 
crops, export trade was likely to develop, and in the wake of export trade 
the “lucrative arts’’ would spread at the expense of agriculture. Then sim- 
plicity and all the virtues which derived from it would degenerate.** 

Rousseau did not propose to destroy private property—that was impos- 
sible even in Corsica—but he wanted to restrict it as much as possible, to 
contain and direct it, subjecting it always to the public good.** In his essay 
on Poland, Rousseau noted that all the great legislators in history had been 
guided by the same spirit: all of them sought to establish the bonds which 
bind citizens to their fatherland and to one another.** Equality of property 
was a method of arriving at this goal, though not the only condition, and 
even it could not be prescribed everywhere. For a state as decadent as France 
or England such a suggestion was unthinkable: vices there were too deeply 
rooted to be destroyed. Even in Corsica the ideal could only be approached. 
Almost everywhere, however, men’s opinions could be shaped according to 

lan. 

Pufendorf and Hobbes had insisted that the sovereign had the right and 
the duty to examine what religious and political doctrines should be taught 
publicly. In the final chapter of the Social Contract Rousseau, accepting their 
arguments, reached the same conclusion. Citizens could be held accountable 
for their opinions insofar as their opinions were important to the com- 
munity. Rousseau believed that it was important to the state that each citizen 
have a religion which caused him to love his duties. Conscience is not 
enough to make men who need civil society act in a socially acceptable way. 
Such men must have some faith, they must be forced to be sociable, forced 
to be free. It was proper for the sovereign to fix and define a civic profession 
of faith, not as religious dogma but as a creed of social solidarity, to which 
a good citizen or a loyal subject must subscribe.** 

Rousseau added the final chapter of the Social Contract at the last mo- 
ment. However unfortunate it may seem to some, it surely represents his 
considered views on the subject of civil religion. In his earlier Economie 
politique he had emphasized the duty of the state to give a public education 
to its children. The Social Contract is entirely silent on this point, and Rous- 
seau does not press for it again until the Government of Poland. Patriotism 
instilled by public education and sociability developed by an imposed civic 


33 [bid. (Projet de Constitution pour la Corse), Vol. Il, p. 342. 
34 [bid. (Projet pour la Corse), Vol. Il, p. 330. 

35 Ibid. (Gouvernement de Pologne), Vol. Il, p. 429. 

36 Ibid. (Contrat social), Vol. Il, p. 132. 
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religion are simply the two means Rousseau proposed to intensify group 
feeling. 

In all times the most prodigious acts of virtue had been the product of 
love of country, and Rousseau believed this sweet and vivid sentiment, 
which combined all the force of man’s love of self with all the beauty of 
virtue, to be the most heroic of all the passions.** Thus he wrote that public 
instruction ‘‘under rules prescribed by the Government and under magis- 
trates established by the sovereign’’ is one of the fundamental maxims of 
popular and legitimate government.** By this means young citizens might be 
shaped who would unite all their passions in love of country, all their will 
in the general will. 

In ys escribing for Poland, Rousseau added particulars. He listed the 
several means legislators should use to attach citizens to the fatherland and 
to one another: 


In religious ceremonies, by their nature always exclusive and national; in games 
which bring large numbers of citizens together; in gymnastic exercises which aug- 
ment the pride and the self-esteem of the citizens as well as their vigor and their 
strength; in pageants which recall the history of their ancestors—their misfortunes, 
their virtues, their victories . . . enflaming their hearts with a lively spirit of emu- 
lation, and binding them firmly to the fatherland with which one never ceases to 
occupy them.*® 


The goal was the thing—to bind citizens to the state and to one another. 
Means which serve this end are legitimate. Not that all means are equally 
desirable, for those which of themselves are destructive of good are ex- 
cluded. Here the matter becomes contentious. 

Rousseau failed to solve the problem of responsible government. Man’s 
ultimate or theoretical moral potentialities, it seemed to him, had been 
violated by the processes of history. He believed, therefore, that only in- 
tense group feeling can prevent tyranny or inequality, and that this intense 
feeling does not arise spontaneously. Rousseau undertakes to create it, by 
means which many feel ultimately destroy moral freedom.*® Granting that 
patriotism may be better than materialism, Chapman, for example, concludes 
that Rousseau’s citizen is an automaton, who pursues the right values and 
fulfills his obligations without knowing why: “‘his tendency to become pride- 
ful and materialistic has been overcome at the expense of his individuality.’’*? 


87 Ibid. (Economie politique), Vol.1, p. 251. 

38 [bid., pp. 256-257. 

39 Ibid. (Gouvernement de Pologne), Vol. Il, pp. 429-430. 

40 John W. Chapman, Rousseau—T otalitarian or Liberal? (New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1956), p. 166. 

41 Ibid., pp. 69-70. 
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This would be true enough if Rousseau were discussing abstract man. But 
in his Economie politique, and more particularly in his essays on Corsica 
and Poland, Rousseau was dealing with established and deep-rooted pride, 
the rampant materialism of eighteenth-century Europe, not with man’s gen- 
eralized tendency. Moral autonomy and responsibility were surely Rous- 
seau’s twin ideals. Nevertheless he always insisted that the circumstances of 
a people must be considered before the people can be prescribed for. 

Poland was a special case, and Rousseau was struck by the peculiarities of 
her history. He could hardly comprehend how a state so strangely constituted 
had been able to exist for so long. At her every effort Poland fell into paraly- 
sis, but it seemed to him that the nation “lived and maintained a vigorous 
existence: that, it seems to me, is one of the most singular spectacles which 
could strike the attention of a thinking person.”’** 

Somehow the Poles had retained their patriotism, and that to Rousseau ex- 
plained the miracle of Poland's existence and only that, he believed, could 
ensure her continued existence. He saw a close parallel between Poland and 
Sparta, where Lycurgus had undertaken to make laws for a people degraded 
by servitude and its vices. This, of course, was to say that Lycurgus had 
taken a people like other people (all civilized people are in servitude) and 
imposed upon them a yoke of iron, a yoke such as no other people had ever 
borne. His greatness was that he made them love their bondage. He put the 
fatherland unceasingly before them— in laws, in patriotic festivals. There 
was no abatement, no relaxation, no time for the individual to think of him- 
self: ‘And of this continued constraint, ennobled by its purpose, was born 
that ardent love of country which was always the strongest, or rather the 
unique passion of the Spartans, and which made them a people above 
humanity.’’** 

The external as well as the internal situation of Poland, Rousseau believed, 
made radical patriotism necessary. Surrounded by neighbors more powerful 
than herself, Poland could never become r-aterially strong enough to defend 
herself. A Spartan passion, an overriding patriotism, was her only hope of 
survival.** And so he wished to be instilled in the Polish people national 
characteristics which would distinguish them from the other peoples of 
Europe. He proposed that honors and public recompense glorify all the 
public virtues, that the citizen be preoccupied incessantly with the fatherland. 
He wrote that when this was done citizens would have fewer means and less 
time to enrich themselves, less time to desire or feel the need of material 
things. Men would learn to know another joy than that of riches.*® Patri- 


42 Vaughan, Political Writings (Gouvernement de Pologne), Vol. Il, p. 425. 
43 [bid., pp. 428-429. (Italics added.) 
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otism through indoctrination was the means by which men were to be made 
to live for others. But patriotism was not a virtue in itself, nor was the na- 
tional survival of Poland a good in itself. Rousseau was anxious that exclu- 
sive national characteristics be stamped upon Polish citizens because the rest 
of Europe was so corrupt. Materialism was rampant, and this was the evil 
which Poland must—might—avoid. 

Everywhere else mediocrity was praised; everyone wished to be Croesus: 


Men's only ambition was for luxury, they had passion only for gold—certain that 
with riches they might have all that tempted them, all would sell themselves to the 
first who was willing to pay them. What did it matter to them what master they 
obeyed, the State whose laws they followed? Provided that they found money to 
steal and women to corrupt they were at home anywhere.*® 


Poland was less corrupted and Rousseau’s proposals were to prevent her 
going the way of all flesh. His methods were drastic enough, but they must 
be put in the balance against the evil they were meant to prevent. He at- 
tempted to change the opinion to which man is subjected. He believed that 
unthinking responsibility to our fellow man is better than complete irre- 
sponsibility. 


In his Projet pour la Corse, he wrote: 


Opinion which lays great store by frivolous objects produces vanity; but that which 
falls upon objects great and beautiful in themselves produces pride. Thus one can 
render a people proud or vain, depending on the choice of objects to which its 
judgment is directed. 

Pride is more natural than vanity, since it consists in deriving self-esteem from 
truly estimable things; whereas vanity, by giving value to that which has none, 
is the work of prejudice.*? 


The problem is to find and establish in power those who are to shape the 
people’s opinions. Rousseau’s distinction between vanity and pride seems 
irrelevant to some critics, for man’s prideful and materialistic tendency has 
been overcome at the expense of his individuality.** The criticism implies a 
type of individuality about which Rousseau knew nothing. 

For Rousseau, certain virtues were established as fact—no one’s “‘indi- 
viduality”’ could be the basis for any difference of opinion about him. He 
suggested that the Corsicans be divided into three classes: citizens, patriots, 
and aspirants. All males born on the island would be aspirants until they 
were twenty-one. At that age every landowning married aspirant became a 
patriot. A patriot with two living children and a piece of land sufficient for 


46 Tbid., p. 432. 
47 Ibid. (Projet pour la Corse), p. 345. 
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subsistence became a citizen.*® Rousseau did not think that such regulations 
would limit moral autonomy—they were the means to encourage virtue, or 
“natural” behavior. He considered excluding from citizenship any man 
who married before twenty or after thirty, or married a girl less than fifteen, 
or a woman twenty years older or younger than himself. Walking was 
“natural,’’ riding was not; therefore, carriages should be used only by the 
seriously ill.*° 

In Rousseau’s thought it is only because the individual is “represented as 
something quite other than the individual . . . that he becomes a possible 
member of the ‘individualist’ State.”** Rousseau was concerned for man’s 
moral autonomy as well as for his political freedom. His view of the relation- 
ship between community and individuality is that man must have the freedom 
and capacity ‘‘to make his own appraisals of values and to be independent,”’** 
and he assumes that all men will make the same appraisal if they think 
straight. Rousseau’s ideal was that man should understand why he obeyed 
his obligations. On the other hand criminals must be forced to be free. There 
is another way of illustrating this. 

Peter Gay says that Ernst Cassirer’s The Question of Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau is due credit for giving us a more accurate estimate of Rousseau than 
the portrayal of him as an emotional, self-contradictory totalitarian.** And 
so it may. Cassirer wrote that Rousseau, like the Encyclopedists, repudiated a 
transcendental justification of ethics and of political theory. In Rousseau’s 
system man cannot “‘be relieved of the task of ordering his world; and in 
shaping and guiding it, he neither can nor ought to rely on help from above, 
on supernatural assistance.'’** For Rousseau, certainly, “men are what we 
have made them.”’*> Man alone is to blame for the sorry plight of mankind. 
Reliance on help from above was no part of Rousseau’s system; he would 
not relieve man of the task of ordering the world, though he did not believe 
that man can order it in any satisfactory way. 

On the other hand, he believed that what could be done could only be 
done if men were given some transcendental sanction. Only with such a sanc- 
tion could men be expected to act in a socially acceptable manner. He believed 
that myth was necessary. This is what matters, not the fact that he himself 
rejected the objective truth of myth. More important still, he had faith in 
truth—faith in nature. What Carl Becker termed “a back-stairs door’ to 
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truth was doubted no more by Rousseau than by the philoso phes with whom 
he quarreled so bitterly. And the logic of faith has always been intolerance. 

Liberal admirers constantly stress Rousseau’s tolerance, in face of all his 
intolerant proposals. Thus Hendel states that the practical intention of the 
chapter on civil religion was ‘‘to exclude intolerance and to establish reli- 
gious liberty.”"** Vaughan condemned Rousseau for the “‘cruel doctrine”’ of 
this chapter and wrote that ‘real mind’ was something else.*’ Indeed, 
Rousseau was tolerant of whatever views might have been held by the citi- 
zens of the existing governments of his day. He would not have dreamed of 
persecuting eighteenth-century heretics.** Indifference and tolerance in an 
eighteenth-century European was not merely proper, it was the only decent 
attitude. It was far different in the case of a man living in the Republic of 
Virtue, or even of a man living in a state like Poland, which was to seek com- 
pensation for inequality through indoctrination. 

Rousseau’s ideal was the ideal unity of religion and politics. Of course he 
was right, even to the means he suggested. We must indoctrinate. Some pre- 
fer to say that we must civilize each new generation. Some call it education. 
The wisdom of the ages must be passed on. Each society must decide for 
itself what that wisdom is. Rousseau, having worked out for himself some- 
thing which seemed to him to be the natural religion, ‘‘saw no harm in 
making its simple articles of faith part of the contract itself whereby society 
is founded.*® But he wrote that ‘‘the truly tolerant person does not tolerate 
crime in the least; he tolerates no dogma that renders men wicked.’’*° The 
problem is solved, the trap sprung. What ‘‘wicked”’ is has been defined by 
revelation. 

The only sanction we have for ‘‘natural values’’ is our experience. No two 
of us have had the same experience. We may say that truth is statistical— 
that whatever is, is right. Rousseau thought not. He knew what virtue is. He 
had the only practical answer: give men the common experience they need 
in order to behave virtuously. Moses brought the Law down from the moun- 
tain. No other way of establishing or arriving at finality is essentially differ- 
ent from that. Some transcendental authority is needed if morals are to have 
finality. For Rousseau, Moses was one of the greatest Legislators. 

Rousseau never got down to the most difficult of all practical problems. 
He speaks of the state doing this and doing that. He declared repeatedly that 
aristocracy, though the worst of all sovereigns, was the best of all govern- 
ments. The knottiest of all practical problems is selecting this aristocracy. 
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And the problem, in Rousseau’s terms, is insoluble if the people are corrupt. 
He was never foolish enough to believe that a group of disinterested rulers 
would spring from the earth, or that there really could be a great gap be- 
tween the qualities of a people and the kind of institutions they enjoyed. 
When he looked at Poland, Corsica, or Geneva, he made what suggestions 
he could. The material was always poor enough, though in these instances 
better than that of most other European regions. 

Poland, for example, might possibly be helped. There was a point of no 
return, and Poland might have passed it, as had most of the European peo- 
ples. Rousseau believed, however, that he spoke to a people who, without 
being free of vices, did still have “some strength and some virtue; and, that 
granted, my plan is good.” But if the Poles were entirely corrupted by the 
order of inequality it was vain to attempt reform." 

No matter what, a civilized people—be they Poles, Frenchmen, or Eng- 
lishmen—could never overcome the past. The stones of that first fence had 
not been scattered, and the opportunity had been lost forever. Restraint was 
the only antidote to the corruption of man’s will, and Rousseau was positive 
that the Earthly City would never be a Heavenly one. Civilized man’s pride 
makes him dependent, and irresponsible. Rousseau wished to impose order 
and value on human life, not at the expense of moral liberty, for this did 
not exist and could not be created, but because materialism was the worst 
kind of slavery. He wished to change the object of man’s esteem, to force 
him to esteem his fellow man. Like Voltaire, he had one absolute value— 
the human race. 


61 Vaughan, Political Writings (Gouvernement de Pologne), Vol. Il, p. 495. 
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Oil and Agriculture: 
Compared and Contrasted 


TROY J. CAULEY 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


I; IS POSSIBLE to point out some interesting similarities and differences be- 
tween the production of crude oil and agriculture in the United States. Let 
us look first at the similarities. 

Difficulty in Controlling the Volume of Production.—Producers of crude 
oil have great difficulty in controlling the physical volume of production 
because of the uncertainties of exploration and discovery, on the one hand, 
and because of the uncertainty of the length of time a well will continue to 
produce once it has been brought in, on the other. 

Agricultural producers are likewise subjected to conditions over which 
they have little or no control. Particularly are they at the mercy of the 
vagaries of the weather, especially rainfall, whether they depend upon 
natural rainfall or upon irrigation. Unseasonal frosts and freezes, hail, or 
hot winds can destroy a promising crop overnight. Insect invasions or plant 
diseases may take a little longer, but the results will not be far different. 

General Inelasticity of Demand with Respect to Price in the Short Run.— 
To produce the principal products of crude oil—gasoline, kerosene, diesel 
and other distillate fuel oils, lubricating oils, jet oil, and residual fuel oil— 
requires the installation of costly equipment. The owner can expect a return 
on his money only if there is enough demand for the products for him to 
use the equipment, but he has no:guarantee that the demand will continue. 
From a long-run point of view, the price of oil and its by-products will no 
doubt influence the quantity that will be bought, but for months and years 
to come, the demand for them is essentially inelastic with regard to price.’ 


1 See E. W. Zimmermann, Conservation in the Production of Petroleum (New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1957), pp. 82-89; D. C. Hamilton, Competition in Oil (Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1958), pp. 29-39; R. Cassady and W. L. Jones, The Nature of 
Competition in Gasoline Distribution at the Retail Level (Berkeley, University of California 
Press, 1951), pp. 20-21; J. S. Bain, The Economics of the Pacific Coast Petroleum Industry 
(Berkeley, University of California Press, 1944), Vol. 1, p. 182; R. F. Mikesell and H. B. 
Chenery, Arabian Oil (Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1949), pp. 157- 
158; H. P. Bishop, Retail Marketing of Furnace Oil (New York, Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
1940), pp. 9-15. 
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The inelasticity of demand for agricultural products with respect to price 
has been demonstrated many times, especially for such staple products as 
wheat, cotton, corn, rice, potatoes, and tobacco. The demand for the poorer 
grades of cotton cloth is essentially the same. 

Heterogeneity of Producers.—Firms engaged in the production of crude 
oil range all the way from the wild-catter with a few thousand dollars in 
capital equipment, operating in a single shallow field, to the huge integrated 
corporations with billions of dollars of capital, operating on a world-wide 
scale. And there are all gradations in between. Ernest O. Thompson, chair- 
man of the Railroad Commission of Texas, estimates that there are thirteen 
thousand independents and that they drill 80 per cent of all wells drilled in 
this country. It should be pointed out, however, that most of these wells are 
drilled under contract with a larger firm. At the other extreme are the titans 
of the industry—Standard Oil of New Jersey, Texaco, Gulf Oil Corpora- 
tion, Royal Dutch Shell, and so on. 

The heterogeneity of producing “‘firms”’ in agriculture is not as great as 
that in the oil industry, but there is a significant degree of it. Agricultural 
producers as a group include such extremes as a Southern sharecropper with 
his few acres of cotton and corn and a huge corporation with thousands of 
acres of cotton, vegetables, or fruits in California. In between are such types 
as the large cattle and sheep ranchman in West Texas and the corn-hog 
farmer operating 640 acres of land in central Illinois. 

Importance of Land Tenure.—There is no significant relationship be- 
tween the size and location of oil and gas reservoirs and the property lines 
above them. Oil and gas located under one forty-acre tract of land can legally 
be withdrawn through a well drilled on an adjoining forty-acre tract—which 
may belong to somebody else. According to the law, oil and gas belong to 
whoever ‘‘captures’’ them. But it goes without saying that it is necessary to 
have access to land in order to do the ‘‘capturing.” In view of the fact that 
approximately two-thirds of the land in this country is privately owned, 
there is a close and important relationship between capturing (producing) 
oil and land tenure. 

The very nature of agricultural production naturally makes land tenure 
of much greater importance than it is in manufacturing, transportation, fi- 
nance, or personal services of any sort. A great complexity of arrangements 
has evolved and has carried over into the production of oil, since many of our 
biggest and most productive oil fields have been developed on lands previ- 
ously used for agriculture and owned, or otherwise held, in relatively small 
parcels. The East Texas field, the biggest and most productive oil field in 
this country, is a good example. 

Extreme Price Fluctuation in a "Free Market.’’—The East Texas Field 
in the early 1930's offers a striking example of the extreme fluctuations pos- 
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sible in the price of crude oil. At the time of the completion of the discovery 
well, October 3, 1930, the price of crude oil in the area was about $1.25 per 
barrel. By the middle of the following summer the price had declined to a 
disastrous 10¢ per barrel—and it was hard to find purchasers even at that 
price. With the drastic curtailment of production under martial law, the 
price rose to 85¢ per barrel in the spring of 1932. But with the granting of 
an injunction by a federal court against the use of martial law in the field, 
the restrictions on production were removed, and with the return of flush 
production, the price again declined to about 10¢ per barrel. 

Fluctuations in the prices of farm products are too well known to require 
more than a summary statement. If we take the level of farm prices which 
prevailed in this country as a whole during the five-year period just preced- 
ing the First World War (1909 to 1914) as the norm, we find that such 
prices as a group rose to 220 per cent of that level by May, 1920, dropped 
to 124 for the year 1921, rose to 146 by the peak of the big boom in 1929, 
dropped calamitously thereafter to a low of 65 in 1932, recovered only 
slightly during the remainder of the decade of the 1930's, rose rapidly after 
we entered the Second World War in 1941, reached a peak of 310 early in 
1948, declined to 249 in 1949, rose again to 302 in 1951 as a result of the 
Korean War, again dropped seriously in late 1952, and, with significant 
exceptions, have continued to drop since then. These fluctuations greatly 
exceeded the concurrent fluctuations in the general price level and still more 
greatly those of the prices of nonfarm products and services. 

Susceptibility to Vertical Integration—The heterogeneity of firms in 
both oil and in agriculture has been noted above. Despite, or perhaps be- 
cause of, this heterogeneity, a quite important trend toward vertical integra- 
tion has been operating in both industries in recent years. In many cases firms 
which started out as independents in the oil industry—in the sense that they 
were engaged only in the production of crude oil—have grown in size, built 
pipelines, started a small refinery near the field, built larger refineries in 
more central locations, spread into retailing, and, finally, expanded into 
foreign countries. 

Conversely, there are numerous examples of firms that started at the top 
of the ladder in the sense of starting out with refining and distribution and 
have expanded downward to the levels of exploration, drilling, and the pro- 
duction of crude oil. 

The number of independents is still large, both absolutely and in com- 
parison with the number of large integrated companies, but they are declin- 
ing in importance from the quite significant point of view of the percentage 
of total production for which they have been responsible. 

Vertical integration in agriculture in recent years has been well publicized, 
though it has not as yet gone nearly so far as it has in the oil industry. Some 
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of its typical forms are to be found in the big food-processors’ engaging pri- 
marily in the production of fruits and vegetables in California; the broiler 
industry, with its hook-up of feed dealers, farmers, and restaurants; much 
the same type of development with respect to egg production; some small 
beginning in hog production in the South; and the feeding of beef cattle 
by sugar refiners and citrus-fruit processors. 

Susceptibility to Foreign Competition.—W ith huge discoveries of oil in 
Mexico, Venezuela, and the Near East, the American oil market has shifted 
from an export to an import basis. This does not mean, of course, that we no 
longer export oil or oil products. We do export large amounts, especially of 
oil products, but we have begun to import quite important amounts of crude 
oil. The imports inevitably compete with domestic production. This compe- 
tition has been felt mainly by the independents, especially the marginal inde- 
pendents, who, unable to sell their products to the big companies, have been 
forced to sell them at reduced prices in any available market. 

Historically, a relatively large proportion of American farm products has 
been exported. In colonial days and during the nineteenth century, the great 
bulk of the tobacco, cotton, and some other staples of less importance was 
sent to foreign markets, mainly western Europe. Up until the 1920's, our 
exports of farm products were significant. During that decade they declined 
seriously; and during the following decade, the depressed 1930's, they al- 
most disappeared. During the 1940's, owing to the Second World War and 
its aftermath of foreign-aid programs, our exports of food and other agri- 
cultural products increased materially; but since the early 1950's, they have 
lagged badly except for the subsidized exports of the last few years. We still 
have an exportable surplus of all of our important staples, and so long as 
this continues to be the case, the foreign market for our agricultural products 
will be of critical importance. 

Political Influence —Oil men and oil companies have money and they 
hire lobbyists. They also contribute to the campaign funds of candidates 
friendly to their interests. For decades no candidate for any important state 
office in Texas, for example, has been elected over the opposition of the oil 
interests. State legislators have generally turned out to be responsive to the 
same interests. 

If the political influence of the oil industry has been less observable at 
the federal level than at the state level, it may well be that this is because the 
bulk of the legislation most vitally affecting the industry has been enacted 
by state governments rather than by the federal government. However, the 
influence of lobbyists for the industry at the federal level is not negligible by 
any means, as was evidenced by their activities in connection with the recent 
Natural Gas Bill and their agitation for limitations on oil imports. 

The influence of farmers in politics in this country has been traditional. 
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Up until relatively recent years, their numbers were sufficiently large to give 
them great political potency. And although their numbers have declined 
both absolutely and relatively, there are still several ways in which they can 
and do exert an effective influence in politics. A united farm vote could 
still shift the balance between the Republican Party and the Democratic 
Party. If the farmers, especially in the states of the Middle West, vote Demo- 
cratic they can give the victory to that party, as they did in 1948, for example; 
or they can swing the victory to the Republican Party, as they did in 1952. 

Government Regulation of Production The regulation of the volume 
of production in the oil industry is chiefly by state agencies rather than 
federal. 

State regulation of production is best illustrated in this country by the 
system in use in Texas. The basic legislation under which its regulation is 
conducted is, in part, the following: 


The production, storage, or transportation of crude petroleum oil or of natural 
gas in such manner, in such amount, or under such conditions as to constitute waste 
is hereby declared to be unlawful and is prohibited. The term “waste” among 
other things shall specifically include: 


(£) The production of crude petroleum oil in excess of transportation or mar- 
ket facilities or reasonable market demand. The Commission is authorized to deter- 
mine when such excess production exists or is immanent, and to ascertain the 
reasonable market demand. 

The Commission is expressly authorized to consider any or all of the above 
definitions in making rules, regulations or orders to prevent waste of oil or gas.” 


Most of the other important oil-producing states in the nation (Okla- 
homa, Louisiana, New Mexico, Arkansas, and Kansas) have an essentially 
comparable system of regulating production. Regulation in Texas is by far 
the most important for the simple reason that Texas regularly produces 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 40 per cent of all the oil produced in the 
United States. The volume of the Texas output thus exerts a dominant in- 
fluence upon the national oil market and has a significant influence upon 
even the world market. 

In addition to prorating the output of existing wells, the Railroad Com- 
mission of Texas exerts influence upon the bringing in of new wells by its 
regulation concerning the spacing of wells. Technically, a permit from this 
agency is required before a new well can be drilled. Actually, the Commis- 
sion has never attempted to prevent or even hinder exploration; but it does 
regulate the spacing of wells in proven fields. 

It is common knowledge that agricultural production in this country is 


2 Art. 604, et seg. Vernon’s Ann. Tex. Civ. Stat. 
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regulated by the federal government under a system of marketing quotas 
that set forth expressly what acreages can be harvested and marketed without 
penalty. That the government pays farmers to apply certain conservation 
measures to their lands also has some effect in limiting the production of cash 
crops; the soil bank is an elaboration of this principle. Another device is that 
of ‘‘marketing agreements’’ between farmers and processors of farm prod- 
ucts, the agreements being sponsored by the government. Although all of 
these arrangements presumably have a number of purposes, undoubtedly one 
of them is to keep the physical volume of production more nearly in balance 
with the effective demand at a desirable price level. 

A “Quast” Public Utility—If we accept that the two essential character- 
istics of a public.utility are the production of a commodity or service highly 
contributory to the public welfare (‘‘affected with a public interest’), and 
the use of a technology which makes the enterprise ill adapted to a ‘‘free 
market,” then we may say that both oil production and agriculture constitute 
“public utilities.”” Usually a public utility is given some degree of monopoly, 
with governmental regulation to prevent its charging exorbitant rates or 
prices. The regulation of public-utility rates is presumably based upon the 
two fundamental considerations of assuring adequate production for the 
consumers and a ‘‘fair return’’ to the producers. There is any amount of 
room for honest differences of opinion concerning the detailed application 
of these principles, but there is fairly general agreement that the principles 
themselves are just. 

Oil products are essential to our system of transportation, to many of our 
public-utility plants, to some of our manufacturing enterprises, and to our 
national defense. Our whole culture has become so strongly dependent upon 
oil that without it we would be paralyzed. 

The products of agriculture—food, fiber, and certain raw materials for 
industry—are even more vital to our general welfare than are the products 
of oil, food being a biological necessity; and, in our climate, a certain 
amount of clothing also. 

It should be clear from the foregoing discussion of oil production and 
agriculture that we have given to each a status which can validly be called 
at least that of a ‘quasi’ public utility. It remains to be seen how much 
further we shall go in this direction. 

Let us now look at some differences between oil production and agricul- 
ture. 

Economic Status.—Most of the people in the oil industry are hired em- 
ployees, and most of them are organized into relatively effective labor unions. 
They get comparatively high wages and work under reasonably good con- 
ditions. 

Most people engaged in agriculture are small-scale entrepreneurs, the 
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so-called “family farmers.’ They are not very effectively organized, and 
their incomes are, on the average, low as compared with those of most other 
occupational groups. 

Nature of Foreign Competition Our oil imports have some peculiar 
and significant characteristics. Most of the oil and oil products are brought 
in by such large integrated firms as Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Standard Oil Company of California, Tex- 
aco, and the Gulf Oil Corporation. These companies, along with the Royal 
Dutch Shell group and the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, have either inde- 
pendently or collaboratively developed most of the oil fields of the world 
outside the Russian orbit. These developments are largely centered in the 
Near East (Saudi Arabia, Iran, Iraq, Kuwait, and Bahrein) and in Latin 
America, especially in Mexico and Venezuela. Our oil imports differ sharply 
from most other imports in two significant respects: (1) they are in the main 
products of American business enterprise; and (2) they are produced in 
foreign countries by firms which also produce the same sort of things in this 
country. This means that controversy over oil imports is in good part an 
intra-industry dispute. That is, most of the oil being imported is brought in 
by the big companies because they can produce it more cheaply in foreign 
countries than they can produce or buy it in this country. The strongest op- 
position to oil imports comes from the relatively smail independents, whose 
operations are essentially confined to producing crude oil and selling it to 
the major companies. They have worked diligently for the restriction of 
imports by one means or another. They have on their side such arguments as 
their contribution to national security, the desirability of encouraging explo- 
ration in this country, the protection of the “‘little man”’ in the industry, and 
the necessity of sufficiently high prices for crude to enable them to pay the 
American standard of wages to their employees. 

American farm products produced beyond domestic requirements are 
offered on the world market in virtually unrestricted competition with com- 
parable products from other countries. Most of our staples are so produced 
and offered; we import no important volume of such staples. Thus the inter- 
national aspects of the oil market and of the farm-products market are basi- 
cally different. 

Tax Treatment.—Of gross income obtained by the production and sale 
of crude oil, the recipient is allowed to deduct a “depletion allowance”’ of 
2714 per cent from his federal income tax. This goes on year after year, 
whether the well from which the oil came lasts four days or forty years. Its 
purposes presumably are to compensate for wasting assets and to encourage 
exploration and production in a highly risky industry. Additional encourage- 
ment toward the latter end is provided by making tax-free any income spent 
on further exploration and development. 
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There is no “depletion allowance” to cover the exhaustion of plant food 
in the soil, erosion, leaching, or anything of the sort. And although farmers 
face the risks of drought, grasshoppers, boll weevils, smut, hail, windstorm, 
low prices, labor shortages, and a dozen others, when once in a decade or 
so they make bumper crops and sell them at good prices, they pay income 
taxes just as if they had been getting incomes like that every year. 

Level of Governmental Regulation The regulation of the production 
of oil is primarily by state governments, though the federal government 
reinforces such regulation in certain ways. The most important of the rein- 
forcements has been the Connally “Hot Oil” Act, a federal law which pro- 
hibits the shipment in interstate or foreign commerce of any oil produced in 
violation of any state regulation. The work of the United States Bureau of 
Mines in making monthly estimates of the “reasonable market demand” for 
oil has been of much help to the various states in their regulation of pro- 
duction. 

It is a matter of such general knowledge that the regulation of agricul- 
tural production has been done by the federal government rather than by 
the various state governments that we need only mention it here. 

Efficacy of Production-Control Measures—There is no question but that 
the Railroad Commission of Texas, for example, by setting the number of 
days which a well in that state shall be allowed to flow each month can and 
does exert a controlling influence on the number of barrels of oil which will 
be produced during a given month. Its doing so has contributed a quite 
considerable degree of stability in the price of crude oil relative to the 
general price level, in spite of the fact that the potential volume of produc- 
tion of crude oil has increased enormously in the years during which the 
system of regulation has been in effect. 

Acreage restriction in agriculture does not constitute, of course, complete 
production control. By concentrating production on their better land, using 
more commercial fertilizers, employing more intensive methods, and a num- 
ber of other devices in particular cases, farmers manage to increase per-acre 
yields on the smaller number of acres. Thus total production does not de- 
cline in the same ratio as acreage reductions. Moreover, acres taken out of 
the production of a particular crop—cotton, for example—are likely to be 
put into livestock feed of some sort, with the result that the production of 
livestock products goes up as cotton acreage goes down. 
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The Lilienthal Case 


FELIX A. NIGRO 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 


Many DRAMATIC BATTLES between the President and the Senate over 
appointments have arisen, but few which so strikingly reveal the power of 
a single Senator to delay action as did the Lilienthal case. This drama took 
place early in 1947, when President Truman nominated David E. Lilienthal 
to be the first chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission. Because of 
Lilienthal’s previous record as a New Dealer and chairman of the TVA, it 
was not surprising that strong opposition to his appointment should develop 
in the Senate. What was surprising was that the late Senator McKellar of 
Tennessee, then seventy-eight years old, should succeed in tying up the 
nomination in committee for six weeks at a time when it was extremely 
important that the Atomic Energy Commission be organized as quickly as 
possible. 

McKellar had long been a foe of Lilienthal and the TVA, and, in his 
characteristic way, he insisted on using all his prerogatives as a member of 
the Senate to block the appointment. He did not in any sense lead the Senate 
opposition to Lilienthal, because his colleagues, by and large, were not in 
sympathy with the tactics he chose to use against the nominee. He did, how- 
ever, hold up the nomination in committee for six weeks, during which time 
he called up an amazing procession of witnesses of all types against Lilien- 
thal. McKellar did what any member of the Senate could do who wanted to 
use his privileges to the hilt, but, unlike most Senators, he did not care what 
the public thought of his tactics. 

Hearings on the Lilienthal nomination were held before the Senate sec- 
tion of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. McKellar was not a member 
of this committee, but, under the time-honored custom of Senatorial courtesy, 
he was allowed to appear against Lilienthal. The hearings began on January 
27; they ended on March 4. During the intervening period, McKellar strung 
out a series of charges against the nominee, calling witness after witness, 
while the members of the committee groaned in dismay. The four principal 
charges he made were as follows: Lilienthal believed in a government of 
men and not of laws. He knew nothing about atomic energy. His parents 
were foreign-born. He had knowingly permitted Communistic influences in 
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the TVA. It was the last charge that he emphasized the most and for which 
he called most of his witnesses. 

During the hearings, McKellar read to the committee from Current Bi- 
ography of 1944, which quoted Lilienthal as saying that he believed in a 
government of men and not of laws. Lilienthal admitted he had made the 
statement, but he was not in accord with McKellar’s view that believing in 
a government of men meant being just like Stalin. The nominee said he 
simply felt that ‘‘passing laws without adequate administration of them is a 
fallacy.””* 

McKellar wanted to know if this was why Lilienthal had established 
TVA civil service, accounting, and retirement systems, as well as the flood- 
control organization itself, in violation of existing federal law? These were 
ridiculous charges, and Lilienthal easily disproved them. McKellar dropped 
this line of attack, though he returned to it on one of the very last days of 
the hearings. This time he quoted a published statement by Lilienthal that 
“those who control energy control people.’’ Lilienthal explained that this 
meant only that the public interest in a new source of energy was predomi- 
nant, but McKellar apparently thought it again evidenced the nominee's 
dictatorial tendencies as a believer in a government of men. 

McKellar attempted to show that Lilienthal was unqualified because he 
admitted knowing nothing about atomic energy until the first bomb fell on 
Hiroshima. Said Bernard Baruch, formerly the United States representa- 
tive on the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission and author of the 
Baruch Plan, “Neither did I. That is just between you and me.’’ McKellar 
later revealed his uncertainty about whether it was a point in one’s favor or 
disfavor not to have known about atomic energy until Hiroshima. The fol- 
lowing occurred during his questioning of Chester I. Barnard: 


SENATOR MCKELLAR. Now, Mr. Barnard, when did you first know of the 
atom bomb, yourself, personally ? 

Mr. BARNARD. When it was announced that it had been dropped on Hiro- 
shima. 

SENATOR MCKELLAR. Let me shake your hand. You are the first witness who 
has testified that his first knowledge of this bomb was when it fell upon Hiroshima. 

SENATOR MCMAHON. Except Mr. Lilienthal. 

SENATOR MCKELLAR. No; Mr. Lilienthal said he knew about it in 1945. He 
saw it in the paper. 

THE CHAIRMAN. As I recall, that was the time the bomb dropped on Hiroshima. 

SENATOR MCKELLAR. I will refer to the record. The record speaks for itself. 
There is no doubt about what he said. 


1 Hearings before the Senate Section of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 80th 
Cong., ist Sess., on Confirmation of the Atomic Energy Commission and the General Man- 
ager (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1947). The index to these hearings can be 
consulted for the other testimony referred to in the following pages of this article. 
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As for the facts, “the record’”’ showed that Lilienthal said he first learned 
of the atomic bomb by reading the newspaper on August 6, 1945. 

Was Lilienthal a red-blooded American? The septuagenarian Senator ad- 
mired ‘‘red-blooded Americans,’ and he did not think Lilienthal was one. 
He pressed the nominee to tell where his parents were born. The nominee 
replied, ‘‘It was in the vicinity of Pressburg, which is now a part of Czech- 
oslovakia."’ Wasn't Czechoslovakia under the domination of Russia? Lilien- 
thal said that was a complicated question which he could not answer. 
Besides, his parents were born a long time ago. His father was now seventy- 
eight, his mother seventy-two. He was sure that McKellar’s conduct was 
giving them “very great pain.’’ McKellar had succeeded in bringing out the 
fact that the nominee's parents were foreign-born, so he dropped that matter 
for the time being. 

But he returned to it when Secretary of War Patterson appeared before 
the committee. Did the Secretary remember the old rule in the Military In- 
telligence Division of employing only those persons who were born in this 
country and whose parents also were born in this country? Patterson couldn't 
remember it but did not deny its existence. McKellar said the purpose of the 
rule had been to keep “non-American” influences out of the Army, and he 
asked Patterson, ‘Do you not think that we ought to be just as careful about 
employees in turning the greatest war device that was ever created over to a 
Commission?”’ Patterson answered with a flat ‘‘No,”’ saying ‘‘there are mil- 
lions of patriotic citizens who were not born in this country and whose par- 
ents were not born in this country.’’ Senator McMahon pointed out that it is 
not required that even the President's parents be native-born Americans. 


Lilienthal’s Classic Statement 


Lilienthal’s favorable opinion of the Southern Conference on Human 
Welfare convinced McKellar that he was a Communist. The then dean of 
the Senate was certain that the Southern Conference was a typical Commu- 
nist-front organization. ‘““The truth of the matter, Mr. Lilienthal,” he said, 
“is that your sympathies are very leftist, are they not?’’ Goaded, the nominee 
replied with a truly remarkable statement of his faith in democracy: 


I believe in—and I conceive the Constitution of the United States to rest, as does 
religion, upon—the fundamental proposition of the integrity of the individual; 
and that all Government and all private institutions must be designed to promote 
and protect and defend the integrity and the dignity of the individual; that that is 
the essential meaning of the Constitution and the Bill of Rights, as it is essentially 
the meaning of religion. 

Any forms of government, therefore, and any other institutions, which make 
men means rather than ends in themselves, which exalt the state or any other insti- 
tution above the importance of men, which place arbitrary power over men as a 
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fundamental tenet of government, are contrary to this conception; and therefore 
I am deeply opposed to them. 

The communistic philosophy, as well as the communist form of government, 
falls within this category, for its fundamental tenet is quite to the contrary. The 
fundamental tenet of communism is that the state is an end in itself, and that there- 
fore the powers which the state exercises over the individual are without any 
ethical standards to limit them. That I deeply disbelieve. . . . 

One of the tenets of democracy that grow out of this central core of a belief that 
the individual comes first, that all men are the children of God and their person- 
alities are therefore sacred, is a deep belief in civil liberties and their protection; 
and a repugnance to anyone who would steal from a human being that which is 
most precious to him, his good name, by imputing things to him, by innuendo, or 
by insinuation. . . . 

I deeply believe in the capacity of democracy to surmount any trials that may lie 
ahead provided only we practice it in our daily lives. 

Among the things that we must practice is this: that while we seek fervently 
to ferret out the subversive and antidemocratic forces in the country, we do not at 
the same time, by hysteria, by resort to innuendo and sneers and other unfortunate 
tactics, besmirch the very cause that we believe in, and cause a separation among 
our people, cause one group and one individual to hate another, based upon 
attacks, mere unsubstantiated attacks upon their loyalty. . . . 

This I deeply believe. 


McKellar had made a big mistake; he had aroused the nominee to make 
so stirring a statement in behalf of the democratic principle that it quickly 
won popular acclaim. The New York Times thought every school child in 
the country should have a copy of Lilienthal’s remarks on the meaning of 
democracy. Secretary of the Interior Krug had placards posted throughout 
the Interior Department building quoting Lilienthal’s statement. Similarly 
enthusiastic comments were heard from every quarter. 

McKellar didn’t like it. So, when the nominee next testified, the amaz- 
ingly literal-minded septuagenarian resorted to Webster's dictionary as his 
trump card. “Mr. Lilienthal,” he said, “the Washington Post says that you 
define democracy as a belief in man’s dignity. Did you say that?” Lilienthal 
admitted saying ‘something like that.” ‘“Well,” said McKellar, “I have con- 
sulted Mr. Webster, and nowhere in his definition of democracy does he 
describe it as a belief in man’s dignity!” With Webster to support him, 
McKellar now demanded to know what Lilienthal meant by defining de- 
mocracy in this peculiar way. 

Lilienthal bluntly replied that he meant McKellar’s habit of making 
“charges of communism or subversive beliefs against people who are not 
present, or people who being present do not have the protection of counsel, 
who do not have the right of cross-examination, and do not have any of the 
protections that for many centuries have been regarded an essential part of 
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the rights protecting the individual.’ Mincing no words, the nominee said, 
“It is because I happen to believe so deeply that the purpose of our institu- 
tions is the promotion of the individual and his opportunity to grow and 
develop according to his capacities that I believe any tendency, even if in- 
dulged in by the dean of the Senate, is something against which one should 
speak out.’ McKellar changed the subject. 

But the dean of the Senate had not said his last about the Southern Con- 
ference on Human Welfare: ‘‘Come, Mr. Lilienthal; you were one of the 
sponsors for a meeting of the Conference in Chattanooga in 1940, and you 
knew it was a ‘Communist-front organization.’ ” Replied Lilienthal crisply, 
“I did not know it then, and I do not know it now.”’ Senator McMahon 
pointed out that William Green, then president of the American Federation 
of Labor, was also one of the sponsors for the Chattanooga meeting, and 
that Mark F. Etheridge, general manager of the Louisville Courier-Journal, 
was one of the speakers. Lilienthal added that the late Senator John Bank- 
head spoke at one of these meetings. Were these men Communists? Mc- 
Kellar had no effective reply to make. 


The Nominee’s Views on Russia 


As a matter of fact, said McKellar at one point, “you feel exceedingly 
friendly to Russia, don’t you, Mr. Lilienthal?” The little colloquy which 
followed again demonstrated Lilienthal’s facility in expressing profound 
thoughts with a few well-chosen words: 


Mr. LILIENTHAL. I have the greatest feeling of sympathy for the Russian 
people, and not in order to be confirmed to this post or any other, would I utter 
irresponsible expressions of hatred against the people of Russia. 

I say “sympathy for them,”’ because I think they are going down a road of gov- 
ernmental institutions which is the road, the historic road, of tyranny. I have 
nothing but the most profound sympathy for those people who are caught in that 
web of tyranny. 

SENATOR MCKELLAR. Well, do you admire the Russian Government, the 
present form of the Russian Government ? 

Mr. LILIENTHAL. I have already expressed my profound disagreement with the 
fundamental human principles of that form of government. 

SENATOR MCKELLAR. Agreement, did you say ? 

Mk. LILIENTHAL. Disagreement. 

SENATOR MCKELLAR. I misunderstood you. 


McKellar claimed that Lilienthal had admired the Russian government so 
much that he allowed “the organization of branch No. 1 of the Communist 
Party in Tennessee.” As McKellar described it, the TVA was literally honey- 
combed with Communists and fellow travelers, and he did not hesitate to 
cite names. Lilienthal strongly protested this form of ‘‘character assassina- 
tion” and declared, ‘I am quite ready to be lynched if, in the process of that 
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lynching, this lesson about what our history means is learned—and what the 
history of the common law means in terms of the protection of the individual 
against irresponsible charges of witch hunters.’’ This statement, too, was to 
be much quoted by the press. 

Lilienthal suggested to Chairman Hickenlooper that McKellar’s “‘con- 
tinual dragging of the names of these people before the committee’’ not be 
permitted to continue, since Joe Starnes, who had investigated Commu- 
nistic activities in the TVA while a member of the Dies Committee, was 
scheduled to testify. Hickenlooper’s reply is exceedingly interesting, for it 
illustrates the evils of the Senate tradition of allowing its members to say 
what they please for as long as they please. Said Hickenlooper, “McKellar 
is, after all, a member of the Senate. I might not ask the questions he is ask- 
ing or put them in the manner he does. But I see no other course than to 
allow him to continue.’’ The Senate probably was ‘‘the only free, unlimited 
forum in this world of ours,’’ and Lilienthal should also remember that 
“when men or women set themselves for public office, either appointive or 
elective, the pitiless light of often inaccurate and usually burdensome pub- 
licity is turned on them.”’ 

When Joe Starnes testified, the hordes of Communists said by McKellar 
to be swarming over the TVA dissipated except for three persons. Starnes 
said that he was one of the original appointees to the Dies Committee and 
that he served on it throughout its life. In June of 1940, charges of commu- 
nism in the TVA were brought to Dies’s attention. He appointed Starnes 
as a subcommittee of one to investigate the charges. The investigation re- 
vealed only three cases ‘where there was absolute, positive, and indisputable 
proof’’ that TVA employees were Communists. The TVA discharged one 
of these employees, and another resigned. A third, Henry Hart, who had 
joined the Communist Party when he was nineteen, was retained because 
he no longer belonged to the party. It was felt that he was simply an ideal- 
istic youngster who had made a mistake. Starnes said the action which the 
TVA took as a result of the investigation was satisfactory to the Dies Com- 
mittee. As to Lilienthal, ‘there was not one scintilla of legal or credible 
testimony’’ that he was a member of the party or in any way sympathetic 
with it. 

McKellar was not pleased, of course, with Starnes’s testimony; he pro- 
ceeded to call up various witnesses to prove there had been considerable 
Communistic activity in the TVA. 


The Amazing Mr. Bolt 

An astounding story was related by one of these witnesses, L. B. Bolt, 
practicing attorney of Knoxville, Tennessee. Bolt said he was not interested 
in fine definitions of communism. All he knew was that there had been many 
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fellow travelers in the TVA who for all practical purposes were Commu- 
nists, no matter how much they denied it. The ringleaders were Joseph C. 
Swidler, the General Counsel; Herbert S. Marks, recently appointed Gen- 
eral Counsel of the TVA; and Melvin Seigel. These three men “set them- 
selves up as consultants and advisers to the known and avowed Communists 
within the TVA.” How did these insidious characters carry on their sinister 
work? There was, said Bolt, a John Frantz in the legal department who 
“couldn't think of a more glorious death than to lead some worker revolu- 
tion.’” The Swidler-Marks-Seigel combination would first send Frantz 
around “‘to try to convert you to communism.” 

Senator McMahon said, “Wait a minute. How do you know ‘they’ sent 
Frantz around?’ Bolt tried to avoid the question, but McMahon insisted he 
answer it. Bolt stated it was ‘because of the pattern that developed. After 
Frantz, next came Seigel, next came Marks, and finally came Swidler.”’ 
McMahon commented, ‘‘So that is your conclusion, because they came in 
that order.” 

According to Bolt, there was no effort to hide Communistic activity in the 
TVA during the period 1935-37. There were two centers of this activity, 
one in the legal department (Swidler, Marks, Seigel et al.) and one in the 
personnel department. Floyd W. Reeves, of Chicago, was “the father of 
Communistic thought” in the latter department. Reeves had been the first 
personnel director of the TVA and was then a university professor with a 
record of complete abstention so far as fathering Communistic thoughts 
was concerned. Senator McMahon sarcastically said that he thought Reeves 
was now an adviser to Owen D. Young, “that well-known Communist.” 
Swidler, Marks, and Seigel, continued Bolt, were very close to Lilienthal. 
“They knew each other as Joe, Herb, Mel, and Dave.” They did nothing 
‘without ascertaining how the wind blew from upstairs.” 

The literal-minded McKellar wanted to know what Bolt meant by “up- 
stairs.” Bolt replied, ‘““That was Lilienthal.” Brightly, McKellar asked, ‘‘Lil- 
ienthal was upstairs?”’ Bolt went on with his ludicrous story. On one occa- 
sion, he said, he heard Marks say, ‘If you don’t do such and such, I will tell 
Sam, and Sam will tell the Skipper.” ‘“What did that mean?’ asked Mc- 
Kellar. Bolt explained “Dave’’ meant Lilienthal, “‘Felix’’ was Felix Frank- 
furter, “Sam’’ was Sam Rosenman, and the “Skipper” meant President 
Roosevelt. 

Bolt had been separated from the TVA in order to make room for a 
returning veteran. He charged that he had been discriminated against, and 
one can assume that this accounted for much of his bitterness against Lilien- 
thal and the TVA. Testimony by dismissed employees did not impress the 
committee as a very effective way of proving charges against Lilienthal, but 
McKellar persisted in these tactics. 
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James L. Smith, another person fired by the TVA, also appeared before 
the committee. Formerly the head of the files and record section, he told 
the committee that the real reason for his discharge was that he had opposed 
communism in the TVA. Hickenlooper asked him to prove this statement. 
First of all, said Smith, one of his subordinates was a Communist who had 
said he hoped one day to be commissar of finance. Two other assistants had 
told him to quit interfering with “their activities in the interest of estab- 
lishing a real government in America.” All three of them sold the Commu- 
nist book From Spanish Trenches on company time. He objected to this 
misuse of TVA time, and that was why he was discharged. 


The Hart Letter 


Smith claimed that the opposition of Communist elements to him was also 
proved by the famous Hart letter. The letter was McKellar’s real ace in the 
hole, the ‘‘evidence”’ he was strongly relying on to block Lilienthal. The facts 
about the Hart letter can be explained very briefly. On April 7, 1940, Robert 
Barker, an investigator for the Dies Committee, was instructed to proceed 
to Birmingham, Alabama, to serve subpoenas on certain leaders of the Com- 
munist Party there. In the course of this assignment, Barker contacted the 
Birmingham Police Department. One of their detectives, Ollie Osborne, had 
the keys to the Communist headquarters—and he and Barker came upon the 
Hart letter. As described by Barker, it was a two-page letter, sent by Henry 
C. Hart (the former Communist retained by the TVA following the Dies 
Committee investigation) to a Robert F. Hall in Birmingham. 

The letter in question boasted about the “‘signal success” in purging the 
TVA of a “reactionary-bourgeois supervisor,” meaning Smith. It recounted 
how the loyal ‘“‘comrades’’ in the TVA had fought so courageously to elimi- 
nate this ‘‘skunk’’—again meaning Smith. It also carried a postscript saying 
that extra bundles of the Daily Worker would be distributed to the TVA 
offices, each copy to be concealed in another paper and delivered ‘‘with a nod 
to the member.” The letter carefully named each of the “‘comrades’’ who 
had taken leading roles in the campaign to oust Smith. 

Osborne and Barker removed the letter, along with other materials, from 
the files, and had them photostated. The original letter, as well as the other 
documents involved, was then returned to the Communist Party files. As 
Barker explained later, it did not occur to him and Osborne to obtain a 
sample of Hart’s handwriting to compare with the signature on the letter. 

Barker considered the letter important evidence and showed Martin Dies 
one of the photostatic copies of it. But Dies had been getting in trouble be- 
cause of materials seized by his agents through illegal search. As the Hart 
letter had been obtained without a search warrant, he decided to make noth- 
ing of it. The letter came to light three years later, however, when it was 
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published by the Knoxville Journal. According to Stephen Humphrey, for- 
merly the editor of the Journal, his paper was able to print the letter because 
Barker gave him a mimeographed copy of it. 


Hart Testifies 


Hart denied writing th» letter. He said he never even knew Robert F. 
Hall. He did not deny that Barker had found the letter in the Communist 
Party files. It might have been planted there by the Communist Party. Per- 
haps they received it from “some person in Knoxville who was interested 
in creating the kind of confusion which subsequent release of this letter has 
created.” In any event, as far as he was concerned, the letter was a phony. 
It was addressed to a “man I never wrote to or saw or communicated with in 
any way, as ‘Dear Comrade Rob.’” “As a matter of fact,” said Hart, “I 
never called anybody ‘comrade.’ ” The letter implied that he knew all about 
the charges against Smith. Actually, the first he heard of the hearing and 
Smith’s dismissal, he said, was when the official announcement was made. 
The letter was dated January 31, 1939, at which time he was no longer a 
member of the Communist Party. Why would he speak glowingly of the 
party when he was no longer a member of it? As for the Daily Worker, he 
had never seen it distributed in the TVA. The letter was obviously a fake. 

The members of the committee were inclined to agree with Hart. Any- 
how, they were surfeited with hearing about the letter. Before Hart testified, 
Chairman Hickenlooper had expressed his doubts concerning the genuine- 
ness of the signature on the letter and had in effect told McKellar that he 
was wasting the committee's time. But McKellar would not give up. He 
asked Hart, “What person can you think of in all the TVA offices there that 
might have written such a letter, except you?’’ At this juncture, Senator 
McMahon objected to the question as ‘“‘completely speculative’ and “with- 
out probative value.” McKellar retorted that McMahon had already made 
up his mind in favor of Hart. McMahon answered that he had come into 
the hearings with an open mind, only to have to listen to ‘‘a lot of rag, tag, 
and bobtail that the Senator from Tennessee has produced.” 

More words were exchanged between McMahon and McKellar, with 
Chairman Hickenlooper trying to keep the peace. He philosophically la- 
mented that Senate committees did not have “formulated rules of law and 
procedure and evidence to go by.”’ As long as this was so, considerable lati- 
tude would have to be permitted in the asking of questions. But, signifi- 
cantly, he finally did put a halt to McKellar’s calling of new witnesses and 
saw to it that a committee vote was taken on the nomination. 

In describing the hearings on the Lilienthal nomination, one cannot be 
sure whether the amazing story unfolded is comedy or tragedy. Of laughs, 
there are many; in fact, the hundreds of pages of testimony are as diverting 
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as light fiction. But the rub is that McKellar was not a fiction, and his suc- 
cess in delaying action on Lilienthal’s nomination for some six weeks was a 
sad and troubling reality. There may never again be a Senator like McKellar, 
but the institution of Senatorial courtesy will remain. This means that any 
member of the Senate, with some seniority and standing, will have a good 
chance of holding up a nomination, at least for a while, no matter how base- 
less his objections to the nominee. 

One senses the desperation of Chairman Hickenlooper, for he disliked 
McKellar’s antics; yet there were no Senate committee rules which he could 
invoke to silence the very vocal old man. The chances of obtaining such rules 
in the future probably are not good, and one can be sure that, in any event, a 
powerful Senator will likely be able to delay action on a nomination if he 
chooses. The lesson of the Lilienthal hearings is that one Senator has the 
power to make such a farce of the proceedings of the august second chamber 
on the important business of passing upon a high Presidential appointment. 
Facing reality, it must be admitted that susceptibility to such farces is one of 
the weaknesses of Senate confirmation. 


The Senate Debate 


McKellar carried his opposition to Lilienthal to the Senate floor. The 
nominee, he said, was a “‘citizen of the world,” who wanted to give the 
bomb away to other nations. Lucas of Illinois made McKellar admit that 
Lilienthal didn’t know the secret of the bomb. How then, demanded Lucas, 
could he give the bomb away? “Oh,” said McKellar, “he will direct the 
Atomic Energy Commission to do so!’’ 

But ridiculous as the Tennessee Senator's charges had been, they did pave 
the way for other opponents of Lilienthal to attack him. The committee had 
voted nine to one for confirmation, but, significantly, the one dissenting vote 
was by Bricker of Ohio, who claimed Lilienthal had been lax in permitting 
Communistic activities in the TVA.* Bricker also spoke against the nomina- 
tion when it reached the Senate floor. On the basis of his record with the 
TVA, he said, Lilienthal could not be expected to take vigorous action 
against Communists. Besides, Lilienthal could not be trusted to co-operate 
with the Congress. Hadn't he already established numerous high-paid posi- 
tions in the Atomic Energy Commission, again evidencing his tendency to 
violate the law?* But what Bricker called Lilienthal’s ‘Atomic Energy 
Classification” was permitted by the statute creating the Commission. 

Bricker’s colleague from Ohio, Robert Taft, also opposed the nomination. 
In his opinion, Lilienthal was temperamentally unsuited to head any im- 


2 Congressional Record, 80th Cong., 1st Sess., Vol. 93, Pt. 2, pp. 3016-3017. 
3 The New York Times, March 11, 1947. 
* Congressional Record, op. cit., p. 2708. 
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portant executive agency in a democratic government. In addition, the nom- 
inee was too “‘soft’’ on issues concerned with Russia. Taft's indictment of 
Lilienthal clearly revealed that the New Deal was again the issue, not Mc- 
Kellar’s “findings.’’ Lilienthal was a 


typical power-hungry bureaucrat, one of the group of men who, in recent years, 
dominated the thinking of perhaps half of the government departments and 
bureaus in the manner seen so clearly in administration of the OPA. They have 
defied Congress. They have attempted to stretch their powers far beyond the limit 
of the statutes. They have sought vast sums of money from the public purse to help 
them carry out their plans, concealing as far as possible what the money was really 
to be used for. They created the conception of the bureaucrat, against which the 
people revolted in the last election. They have been unprincipled crusaders for 
what they perhaps thought were public interests.* 


In referring to the “revolt” staged by the people in the 1946 elections, 
Taft clearly revealed his attitude that a Republican Senate, in a Republican 
Congress, should not be expected to confirm the appointment of prominent 
New Dealers to high posts. He said plainly, “Why a Congress which today 
wholly disagrees with the philosophy of this gentleman should vote to con- 
firm him, I do not understand.’’* This statement of the then leading Repub- 
lican member of the Senate is worth pondering, for it openly avows the 
principle that the Senate should not confirm any nominee with whose politi- 
cal and economic philosophy it is not in agreement. In other words, regard- 
less of their abilities and past record of service in the government, such indi- 
viduals should be rejected. 

Other Senators opposed the whole idea of a civilian atomic energy com- 
mission. Moore of Oklahoma argued that since the military use of atomic 
energy was admittedly the important one at this time, the military should 
continue to control it.’ It was obvious that those who had lost the fight 
against civilian control of atomic energy were using the Lilienthal nomina- 
tion as a chance to bring up this issue again. McMahon pointed out that the 
people had made their decision on this question, and it emphatically was to 
place atomic energy under civilian control. He charged that the private 
power and monopoly capital interests had launched a “campaign of hate 
against Lilienthal.’ They wanted a different atomic-energy body, freed from 
the controls of the legislation establishing the civilian commission, and that 
was why they were fighting Lilienthal.* McMahon, of course, had intro- 
duced the legislation providing for the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Finally, on April 10, 1947, the vote was taken on the nomination. Lilien- 


5 Ibid., p. 3022. 
6 Ibid., p. 3026. 
7 [bid., p. 3050. 
8 Ibid., pp. 3064, 3085-3088. 
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thal was confirmed by a vote of fifty to thirty-one. Twenty Republicans 
joined thirty Democrats in confirming him. Five Democrats and twenty-six 
Republicans voted against him.* The New York Times said that ‘‘one of the 
bitterest issues in recent United States history’’ had been decided, and it was 
pleased with the resuit.*° Throughout the controversy, it had protested 
against McKellar’s tactics and had argued that the Senate's dignity should 
be as important as its courtesy. At one point during the committee hearings, 
the Times said, “‘If this sort of circus is to continue and be repeated the result 
is inevitable. Men of character and attainment, men who themselves have 
dignity and who expect courtesy from others because they show courtesy to 
others, will be increasingly reluctant to accept nominations subject to Senate 
Confirmation.”"™* 


Summary 


A one-word summary of the Lilienthal case would probably suffice: Mc- 
Kellar. But more was involved than McKellar alone. For he would never 
have been able to delay the nomination so long and to raise such ridiculous 
charges if it had not been for the institution of Senatorial courtesy. As 
Hickenlooper had said, McKellar was, after all, a member of the Senate. 
Besides, there were no Senate committee rules governing the calling of wit- 
nesses and the admission of testimony. In the absence of these rules, Hicken- 
looper himself was puzzled as to how to proceed. Eventually he silenced 
McKellar, but by that time the aged Tennessean had perhaps gotten tired 
anyway. The important point is that the damage had been done and that the 
venerable second chamber had been the scene of some highly farcical pro- 
ceedings. It had respected its tradition of Senatorial courtesy at the expense 
of its dignity. 

Apart from the McKellar phase, the controversy over Lilienthal’s appoint- 
ment was significant in other respects. The Republican policy-maker, Taft of 
Ohio, had unequivocally announced the doctrine that the Republican Senate 
should not approve the appointment of New Dealers like Lilienthal. In 
other words, the Senate was justified in rejecting any nominee whose eco- 
nomic and political views it did not approve, entirely apart from the question 
of the person's fitness for the job. This was not a new principle, for some 
Senators had expressed it in debates over previous appointments. But Taft 
stated it openly, in sweeping terms, and made clear his intentions to use all 
his power in the Senate to oppose the confirmation of New Dealers in high 
posts. The persistent tendency of the Senate to enlarge its share of the 
appointive power had again manifested itself. 


9 [bid., p. 3241. 
10 The New York Times, April 10, 1947. 
11 [bid., March 4, 1957. 
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WAYNE VASEY: Government and So- 
cial Welfare. New York, Henry Holt 
and Company, Inc., 1958. 506 pages. 
$5.00. 


As the product of a dean of a school 
of social work, this textbook is a dis- 
appointment. It expounds a theme 
which may be stated briefly as follows. 
The depression of the thirties has 
brought about a seemingly irreversible 
trend toward increasing governmental 
participation in social welfare. Now 
governmental provision for social wel- 
fare has become a basic part of our 
community life at national, state, and 
local levels. The continuing growth and 
development of public social-welfare 
services along sound lines demand har- 
monious interrelation not only between 
governmental levels but also between 
governmental and voluntary segments 
of our social-welfare system. 

Since quite obviously a sizable vol- 
ume of contemporary literature on so- 
cial welfare is pegged on this theme, it 
would seem appropriate for this review 
to inquire into the justification for a 
reworking of this theme at this time, 
particularly in view of the current high 
prices of books and low purchasing 
power in the academic community. Spe- 
cifically, does the book help to enlarge 
our knowledge and understanding of 
the theme by providing either a fresh 
view of it, or a more comprehensive 


coverage of existing knowledge, or a 
sounder conceptualization, or a more 
solidly based documentation? In the 
opinion of this reviewer Government 
and Social Welfare does not make a 
sufficient contribution in any of these 
respects to warrant its demand on our 
time and money. 

Despite authorship by a professional 
social worker, the book does not bring 
into focus the professional point of 
view on public social welfare in light 
of professional values, goals, functions, 
or methods; nor the professional contri- 
butions, concerns, and areas of policy 
and operational responsibility in public 
fields of social welfare. 

Despite the global terms of the title, 
serious limitations of coverage are ap- 
parent. Completely omitted is any dis- 
cussion of the increasingly important 
involvement of the federal government 
in international social-welfare pro- 
grams. The brief reference to the 
thorny, difficult problem of balancing 
public and voluntary programs is 
marred by such an unfortunate gloss as: 
“Greater assumption of responsibility 
by government has absorbed some and 
led to a realignment of o’hers of the 
responsibilities formerly assumed by 
voluntary agencies. As one result these 
agencies have adjusted their programs 
so that they relate appropriately to the 
growing publicly-supported welfare 
enterprise.” The aspects of social wel- 
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fare dealt with were selected on the 
basis of a program-specification defini- 
tion of the term by a federal agency, the 
Social Security Administration. In terms 
of this definition, social-welfare services 
are schematized into three broad cate; 
gories: social insurance, public assist- 
ance, and “other services.”’ The last 
category is spelled out by the book to 
mean such services to children as child- 
welfare services, crippled children’s 
services and maternal- and child-health 
services; and such additional services as 
vocational rehabilitation, mental health, 
correction and services to veterans. A 
further limitation of coverage appears 
in the lack of balanced treatment of the 
services under federal, state, and local 
governmental auspices. 

Although the book is intended “pri- 
marily for the undergraduate student in 
the social sciences, and for the under- 
graduate and graduate students in so- 
cial welfare,” the exposition is at an 
informational rather than conceptual 
level. Neither social-science concepts 
nor those of the helping professions in- 
volved in providing social-welfare serv- 
ices are utilized in any systematic way 
as frames of reference for analysis and 
evaluation. The bulk of the book is de- 
voted to highly condensed factual out- 
lines of programs and administrative 
structures, written with journalistic sim- 
plicity and clarity. A standout is the 
highly knowledgeable and lucid chapter 
on intergovernmental relations in so- 
cial-welfare administration (Chap. 7), 
concerned with the complexities of fed- 
eral-state relations in grants-in-aid pro- 
grams. 

It is apparent from the bibliography 
that chief reliance for documentation 
was placed on existing textbooks on the 
subject, the primarily descriptive peri- 
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odical literature, and governmental in- 

formational releases and reports. 
Irving Weissman 
Tulane University 


GeorGcE W. Barciay: Techniques of 
Population Analysis. New York, 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1958. 311 
pages. $4.75. 


Since the day when John Graunt 
worked on the “bills of mortality” for 
London (1662), demography has come 
a long way. The development has not, 
however, followed a steady forward 
march. Rather, like the population it- 
self, demography has moved slowly, 
glacier-like, until well within the pres- 
ent century. Most of what we now re- 
gard as demography is the product of 
the last twenty years. Perhaps this is 
appropriate, for it is only recently that 
the world has been faced seriously with 
the problem of overpopulation. 

This problem has led to an interest in 
the collection of demographic informa- 
tion, which has eventuated in a huge 
accumulation of census data, vital statis- 
tics, and other facts about population. 
It is but natural that the question should 
be raised as to the meaning of it all. 
Here is where the analyst comes in. He 
has been so active since he arrived that 
already the time has come for the text- 
book-like compilation of his achieve- 
ments which we find in Barclay’s Tech- 
niques of Population Analysis. 

This book brings together all but the 
more abstruse of the methods of ana- 
lyzing population data which have been 
worked out to date. After introducing 
the subject and discussing rates and 
ratios, the author presents a most re- 
vealing discourse on the errors likely to 
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be encountered in dealing with popu- 
lation data. So exhaustive is this treat- 
ment that a neutral reader might well 
be tempted to conclude that demog- 
raphy is too uncertain in its conclusions 
to justify its existence. The author re- 
stores confidence, however, with his ex- 
cellent treatment of the life table. 
Thereupon follow chapters dealing 
with deaths and births, the growth of 
the population, and population migra- 
tion and distribution. The relation of 
people and their economic potentials 
are presented under the heading “Man- 
power and Working Activities.” Care- 
fully worked out formulas are used 
throughout as a means of facilitating 
the application of the methods de- 
scribed, each of which is evaluated in 
elaborate detail. The “Conclusion” con- 
tains a well-annotated bibliography of 
references useful to anyone carrying on 
the study of population beyond the 
limits maintained in this volume. 

The style employed by Barclay is 
jerky, staccato, and for this reason 
somewhat difficult to read. This, how- 
ever, is a minor fault. Good style or 
not, this is an excellent book, one which 
every student interested in population 
must see. 

Carl M. Rosenquist 
The University of Texas 


AMERICAN ASSEMBLY: The United 
States and Africa. New York, Co- 
lumbia University, 1958. 252 pages. 
$1.50. 


This volume consists of a series of 
background papers on contemporary 
developments in sub-Saharan Africa 
and Afro-American relations, prepared 
for the various participants in the Thir- 
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teenth American Assembly held at Co- 
lumbia University. Although the papers 
were prepared by political scientists, 
sociologists, economists, and anthropol- 
ogists, the interests of the nonacademic 
audience (business, governmental, mis- 
sionary, publishing, and other repre- 
sentatives participated in this and the 
subsequent regional meetings) were 
kept in mind. Thus there are decided 
“policy orientation” and “‘citizen par- 
ticipation” threads running throughout 
these essays. This is said without dis- 
paragement, for there is a definite need 
for public enlightenment about what 
for many still remains the ‘‘Dark Con- 
tinent.”’ 

Three dominant themes emerge. The 
first emphasizes that the Africa south of 
the Sahara is no longer marginal to 
international politics. This point is ex- 
cellently presented in Vernon McKay's 
“External Political Pressures on Africa 
Today,” in which he notes the position 
of Africa in the East-West struggle, the 
pressures and enticements from Egypt 
and the Islamic world in general, and 
the efforts of Indian and other Asian 
leaders to woo African nationalist lead- 
ers into an Afro-Asian neutralist bloc. 
McKay also discusses the increasing at- 
tention that the United Nations is giv- 
ing to African problems. 

The second persistent theme is that 
Africa and Africans are no longer to be 
considered as merely the passive recip- 
ients of actions or influences originating 
in Europe, Asia, and America. It is true 
that the spread of Islam and the so- 
called process of ‘“Westernization’’ are 
still disrupting traditional African insti- 
tutions, ideologies, and social group- 
ings. More and more, however, it is 
becoming appreciated that Africans are 
selective recipients in situations of cul- 
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ture contact and that the forces of Afri- 
can nationalism, interracial conflict, and 
strivings for economic self-betterment 
which are being generated across the 
continent are active elements which 
now require responses from the West or 
the East. Moreover, in certain areas of 
conflict, it has to be understood that the 
solution will be arrived at in Africa, 
and in terms established by the resi- 
dents of the continent themselves rather 
than in the diplomatic conference 
rooms of Europe or in the United 
Nations headquarters in New York. 
This second theme is documented in 
Rupert Emerson’s ‘The Character of 
American Interests in Africa,” and 
William O. Brown and Hylan Lewis’ 
“Racial Situations and Issues in Af- 
rica.” 

The third theme stresses the low level 
of economic development and the dis- 
mal prospects for a rapid alteration of 
this situation. Although mining enter- 
prises in the Congo, the Union, and the 
Rhodesias have brought industrializa- 
tion and wealth to certain classes (in- 
cluding Africans!), African economic 
activity is still predominantly agricul- 
tural and subsistent and is carried on 
with primitive techniques. The question 
of the amount and form of external 
assistance is closely related to the ques- 
tion of the continued independence of 
the emergent states or a reversion to 
some new form of imperialism. This 
third theme constitutes the major bur- 
den of two papers by the economists S. 
Daniel Neumark and Andrew M. Ka- 
marck. The problems of economic de- 
velopment are also graphically high- 
lighted in the statistical tables and maps 
at the end of the book. 

From the point of view of political 
scientists interested in African compar- 
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ative government, one of the more out- 
standing contributions is James S. Cole- 
man’s “The Character and Viability of 
African Political Systems.” He notes 
the diverse character of existing states 
and dependencies and attempts to class- 
ify them under six categories based 
upon differences in international status 
of the unit, multiracial composition of 
its population, its viability as a separate 
political entity, and the internal struc- 
ture of power in the territory. His anal- 
ysis of the historic, economic, demo- 
graphic, and other factors which have 
contributed to this diversity is both suc- 
cinct and incisive. 
]. Gus Liebenow 
Indiana University 


Bess B. LANE: Enriching Family Life. 
Washington, D.C., Public Affairs 
Press, 1958. 111 pages. $3.25. 


This book is for parents and is 
mainly about parenthood. Thus the title 
is somewhat misleading, since the no- 
tion of “family life” generally em- 
braces sibling and husband-wife rela- 
tions as well as parent-child relations. 

The author, a public-school teacher 
and administrator, and a parent, states 
that her purpose is to present a “‘par- 
ent’s-eye view of parenthood.” She 
wishes “to present an over-all (but 
necessarily incomplete) view of parent- 
hood by pointing out and briefly dis- 
cussing the main interests, agents or 
departments of parenthood—ourselves, 
our home, our school, our community.” 
The book is intended as a kind of prac- 
tical manual for the “average, busy, but 
concerned” American parent. Accord- 
ingly, Mrs. Lane has made her book 
“reasonably brief” (111 pages), so that 
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a busy parent may pick it up and find 
his current problem succinctly discussed 
in a compact chapter. She also sought to 
make her book “‘painlessly readable” by 
avoiding the “jargon of pedagogues 
and analysts.” Mrs. Lane’s qualifica- 
tions for writing the book are, accord- 
ing to Lyman Bryson’s Introduction, 
“her own rich experience as mother 
and teacher.” 

The book is organized into five parts, 
entitled “About Ourselves,” ‘About 
Our Children,’ “About Our Home,” 
“About Our School,” and “About Our 
Community.” In Part I suggestions are 
made to aid parents in discovering their 
resources and identifying and clarifying 
their values. Part II offers elementary 
but sound information regarding indi- 
vidual differences and the ways children 
learn. Suggestions for “getting better 
acquainted with our children” and for 
understanding children’s problems and 
pressures are also offered. Part III deals 
with the problems of successful home- 
making. Housekeeping and the physical 
aspects of child care are less important 
here than “family living,” which has 
to do with giving and receiving love 
and building good relationships in the 
home. For successful home-making it 
is suggested that each family “build a 
curriculum” planned to assure that the 
needs of each family member will be 
met. Part ITV contains numerous cap- 
sules intended to help the parent be- 
come acquainted with and understand 
schools, teachers, and “modern educa- 
tion,” and thereby become better par- 
ents of school-age children. Part V is 
concerned with problems of getting ac- 
quainted with the community, its 
people, and resources. 

The author's meager background in 
social science is very apparent. Refer- 
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ence to family research is scanty. In 
fact, the author keeps the sources of her 
data a well-guarded secret. Her strong 
Modern Education orientation is ap- 
parent throughout. However, the book 
is not without merit if taken strictly for 
what it was intended, i.e., a short, sim- 
ple handbook on selected aspects of 
parenthood. A typical “busy but con- 
cerned” parent may find it rewarding to 
take time to peruse this work. 
Everett D. Dyer 
University of Houston 


MELVIN L. DEFLEUR and Orrto N. 
Larson: The Flow of Information. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1958. 302 pages. $4.50. 


“Project Revere’’ took three years of 
activity and some hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars gathering data on what 
happens when leaflets warning of po- 
tential danger are dropped from the 
skies on communities in the northwest- 
ern portion of this nation. The analysis 
of this storeroom of data is still incom- 
plete, though two dozen or more publi- 
cations have been made of parts of it. 
Flow of Information is the latest of 
these partial reports to be put into 
printer's ink. The focus for this seg- 
ment of the study is the success ob- 
tained in getting persons to carry out 
simple requests given them by the 
drop leaflets. 

As the study was done at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, it is replete with 
mathematical formulations and tables 
of data. Since the mathematical theories 
have been so often presented elsewhere 
—and since this reviewer dees not 
understand them—it will perhaps be 
more fruitful to proceed to the resu!ts 
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rather than to discuss the methods by 
which they were obtained. This predi- 
lection is furthered by the fundamental 
hypothesis derived by the authors from 
the literature on the effects of mass 
media of communication: that their 
effectiveness is dependent on the social 
interaction through which the messages 
are distributed. That this hypothesis is 
acceptable is the major generalization 
the writers allow themselves: ‘Man is 
indeed a talking animal, but it appears 
that he is highly selective as to which of 
his fellows he talks to. Furthermore, his 
position and functioning in the social 
network of his community will condi- 
tion what he hears and from whom, 
each of these processes being vitally 
affected by the selective nature of his 
perceptive powers, his limited memory 
skills, and his frequent inability to put 
his thoughts into words.” 

Another finding of pertinence is that 
these subjects did not tend to pass along 
mainly the content congenial to their 
own biases but seemed to give to their 
fellows pretty much what they had re- 
ceived. But it was also found that about 
one-half of those who said they had 
mailed in the attached post card had 
not done so—i.e., they said they had 
done something they had not done— 
and that the very old and the very 
young were much more truthful than 
were those twenty to forty years of age. 
Further, no significant differences were 
found between the ‘“‘valids” and the 
“invalids” as to how accurately they 
received the message, and their passing 
on of the message to others. But doubt 
is cast on these findings when it is re- 
ported that 14.4 per cent of the re- 
spondents reported themselves younger 
on a second query after a three-day 
interval—and men did this more fre- 
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quently than did women. Finally, it is 
estimated that the leaflet-drop achieved 
28 per cent efficiency as measured by 
correct responses to five questions. 
“Project Revere” was one of the early 
ambitious researches undertaken by the 
military. It would be unfair, therefore, 
to criticize it as representative, either in 
design or results attained, of the sort of 
sociological study we may expect to 
come from governmental support. 
Harry Estill Moore 
The University of Texas 


RoBERT G. CoLopny: The Struggle 
for Madrid: The Central Epic of the 
Spanish Conflict (1936-37). New 
York, Paine-Whitman Publishers, 
1958. 256 pages. $6.00. 


The author of the book under re- 
view, the dust jacket reports, was him- 
self a participant in the defense of Ma- 
drid during the Spanish Civil War. But 
he is not offering a personal narrative 
4 la Orwell or Koestler. Instead he has 
mastered in large part the mass of 
printed material on the subject (unfor- 
tunately his bibliography is not anno- 
tated), and written a thoroughly docu- 
mented monograph on the crucial de- 
fense of Madrid during the first winter 
of the Civil War. 

The book reveals only a moderate 
and reasonable Republican bias, and the 
author fixes responsibility impartially 
for the atrocities committed by both 
sides, describing in detail the important 
role played by the Communists, no- 
tably the mysterious Russian officers at 
Madrid headquarters. 

Here, then, is a valuable contribu- 
tion, filling a gap in the secondary liter- 
ature in English on the subject. Hence it 
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is more the pity that it is not as valuable 
as it might have been. In the first place, 
the story is truncated. The first days of 
the revolt in Madrid are barely alluded 
to, though there would have been no 
Madrid for the Loyalists to defend if 
they had not prevailed. Furthermore, 
the whole book seems a bit out of focus, 
with its emphasis on the International 
Brigades, important as they were. More 
regrettably, the drama of that crucial 
winter is obscured under a mass of 
trivial and often irrelevant detail, such 
as long listings of organizational units 
—treading as dull as the Biblical “be- 
gats.” Much of this could have been 
relegated to the backnotes. Conversely, 
much of the material in the notes is 
both more interesting and significant 
than the corresponding text, and it 
should have been better analyzed and 
incorporated in the text—for example, 
the details concerning the services of the 
Russian officers. And the reader’s an- 
noyance at having to constantly flip 
back and forth between text and notes 
is only heightened when he finds so 
often that the note is actually an ampli- 
fication of what is to appear in the next 
sentence of the text; that the apparent 
conclusion of a note covering three 
pages of fine print is at variance with 
the sentence in the text being noted 
(n. 100, pp. 162-165); or that a miss- 
ing note makes nonsense of subsequent 
notes and leaves a final two-page note 
dangling without any visual means of 
textual support (n. 23, pp. 233-235). 
In short, this is a useful but not an 
easily used book. 
Gordon H. McNeil 
University of Arkansas 


MARTHA STRAYER: The D.A.R.: An 
Informal History. Washington, 
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D.C., Public Affairs Press, 1958. 
259 pages. $3.75. 


This book is an attempt to explain 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. Mrs. Strayer, not a member but 
one who meets the requirements for 
membership, has brought her technical 
skill as a journalist to this unauthorized 
history. Without trying to gloss over 
the faults of the D.A.R. she portrays 
the organization sympathetically and 
impartially. 

The D.A.R. is at its best in its work 
on historical projects, the restoration of 
historic buildings, its painstaking col- 
lection of genealogical data, its sup- 
port of magazines featuring local his- 
tory, its generous donations of scholar- 
ships, and its aid to small college his- 
tory departments and students and pro- 
fessors of American history. In helping 
to create and maintain interest in Amer- 
ican history it performs a genuine 
service. 

The author effectively documents the 
weaknesses of the organization from its 
controversial beginning to its latest 
anti-U.N. resolutions. As a policy- 
making group, the D.A.R. appears at its 
worst. Particularly in domestic issues, 
the D.A.R. invariably ends up in a 
dramatic controversy with unfavorable 
publicity. Its immigration and educa- 
tional policies are narrow and out- 
moded. Ironically, the organization at 
first supported the U.N., and even sent 
observers to San Francisco. This broad- 
minded policy was scrapped largely be- 
cause of the members’ dislike of 
UNESCO and the possible admission 
of Red China. 

“What is the future role of the 
D.A.R.?” Mrs. Strayer asks. Is it an 
antediluvian, obsolete group, domi- 
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nated by wealth and snobbish ideas of 
exclusiveness ? On the contrary, she sees 
a growing awareness of the need for 
better public relations, a disposition on 
the part of the rank and file to oppose 
the reactionary policies of the national 
council. She points out the renewed 
interest of the D.A.R. in loans and 
grants to students and citizenship clubs, 
and its many examples of community 
service. 

Mrs. Strayer’s style is concise but 
interesting. The chief weakness of the 
book is its attempt to cover too many 
topics aad to include too many anec- 
dotes. On the whole, the author has 
made a valuable contribution to the 
growing field of American social and 
cultural history. 

Elmer W.. Flaccus 
Austin College 


Stow Persons: American Minds: A 
History of Ideas. New York, Henry 
Holt and Company, Inc., 1958. 467 
pages. $7.50. 


Two world wars and the challenges 
posed to democratic values by various 
brands of totalitarianism have in recent 
years caused Americans to seek a better 
understanding of their own democratic 
tradition. As a result, the literature on 
American culture has been mounting, 
and this volume, a historical survey of 
American social thought, is a significant 
contribution to it. 

One of the most distinctive things 
about Persons’ treatment of the subject 
is his methodology, to use the term 
broadly. He characterizes his approach 
as “cross-sectional” in contrast to the 
“chronological or systematic’ method. 
It is cross-sectional in that it takes as its 
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point of departure what Persons calls a 
“social mind” and then proceeds to 
trace out its impact on various areas of 
the culture; it is less concerned than the 
chronological method with tracing the 
genesis and growth of some complex of 
ideas or institutions. 

For Persons, a “social mind’’: is a 
“focal concentration” of ideas that 
gives any age whatever intellectual 
uniqueness it might possess. It provides 
a set of assumptions that tie the par- 
ticipants in the social mind together 
into an intellectual community. Com- 
munication among them, whether they 
be friendly or antagonistic, is thus facil- 
itated. Furthermore, antagonists who 
are participants in the same social mind 
have more in common with each other 
than do any of the parties with partici- 
pants in other social minds. Jefferson 
and Adams, for example, as partici- 
pants in the American Enlightenment 
have more in common with each other 
than either has with Theodore Roose- 
velt or Woodrow Wilson. 

Persons says that the history of 
American social thought consists of a 
progression of five distinct social 
minds: the Colonial Religious Mind, 
the Mind of the American Enlighten- 
ment, the Mind of Nineteenth Century 
Democracy, the Naturalistic Mind, and 
the Contemporary Neodemocratic 
Mind. Each mind is analyzed by its 
leading characteristics, with an exami- 
nation of the ideas of persons or move- 
ments that are most representative of 
them. 

Every reader will find something to 
quarrel about with the author. The dif- 
ference may be over some interpretation 
or the omission of some favorite sage 
(or over the omission of all footnotes). 
But this is to be expected. Any survey 
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must omit someone, and any book that 
challenges time-worn interpretations— 
as this one often does—is bound to be 
provocative. However one might feel 
about details, the conclusion cannot be 
avoided that this is a significant and 
scholarly commentary on one aspect of 
American culture. 
James R. Jensen 
University of Houston 


GENE D. OVERSTREET and MARSHALL 
WINDMILLER: Communism in India. 
Berkeley, University of California 
Press, 1959. 603 pages. $10.00. 


This book is a noteworthy addition to 
the growing number of studies on com- 
munism. Until comparatively recently, 
scholarly literature on the Communist 
movement was overconcentrated on the 
European scene. The present work is a 
reminder that communism is an inter- 
national movement which creates for 
itself problems of practical and theo- 
retical adaptation within the countries 
where it plants its roots. 

The book is divided into two parts. 
The first is a detailed history of the de- 
velopment of the Communist Party in 
India from the First World War to the 
present. Attention is concentrated on 
the ideological development of the cen- 
tral organization, with supplementary 
reference to the problems of the local 
groups. Emerging from this is a picture 
of a political organization dominated 
by personalities, distressed by faction- 
alism, and controlled in the last anal- 
ysis by the dictates of the Comintern. 
The authors trace the oscillations of the 
party line and the conformity of the 
Indian party to it, despite the fact that 
the Comintern directives, especially 
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under Stalin, spelled doom for the 
aspirations and hopes of the Indian 
movement. The picture is similar to that 
of any Communist organization subject 
to Soviet domination, though in the 
case of India it is intensified by the 
acute problems of nationalism, relations 
to Britain, and the rise of the Congress 
Party. One is inclined to conjecture that 
had the CPI been free from Soviet con- 
trol, it might have arrived at more con- 
structive solutions in dealing with its 
local problems than was actually the 
case. 

Part Two deals with the organiza- 
tional structure of the party and its at- 
tempts at various times to create mass 
support for the movement. Here the 
complex national and racial composi- 
tion of the Indian subcontinent pre- 
sented obstacles to organizational effort. 
The whole problem of the party's atti- 
tude toward the national question has 
been a vacillating one; nor is there com- 
plete agreement even at the present time 
among party leaders as to the proper 
tactics to be taken in regard to the lan- 
guage question. In attempting to find a 
popular base, the party has also had to 
come to terms with Gandhi's contin- 
uing influence with the masses and, in- 
congruously enough, seems currently to 
attempt to pose as the defender of his 
ideals. 

The de-emphasis of Stalin, the Hun- 
garian Revolt, and the assumption of 
governmental responsibility by the 
party in Kerala have recently presented 
new problems to the leadership of the 
CPI. Again the party leadership is con- 
fused as to the proper responses to be 
made to these events. The conclusion 
one draws is that the CPI has great po- 
tential, restrained by equally great 
limitations. The manner in which the 
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CPI develops in the next generation 
will have a profound effect upon both 
India and the general world situation. 
One possibility may be that the CPI, 
having passed through the tutelage of 
the Soviet, British, and Yugoslavian 
Communist parties, may eventually be 
able to stand on its own feet, adjust to 
its local requirements, and move in the 
direction of broader democratization of 
its program and organization, becom- 
ing a party of constitutional opposition. 
But this remains to be seen. 

The book, in addition to a wealth of 
factual material and careful documen- 
tation, contains a useful biographical 
dictionary of Communist leaders and a 
selected bibliography. There is no doubt 
but that it will long remain the authori- 
tative reference on the Indian Commu- 
nist movement. 

H. Malcolm Macdonald 
The University of Texas 


Louis P. THORPE and ALLEN M. 
SCHMULLER: Personality: An Inter- 
disciplinary Approach. New York, 
D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 
1958. 368 pages. $5.50. 


This book presents many contempo- 
rary ideas about personality held by 
leading authorities, along with a very 
minimum of interesting and/or rele- 
vant notions from pretwentieth-century 
sages. The well-organized material is 
presented in a plain textbook manner. 
Included are the results of research by 
students in several disciplines, pri- 
marily psychology, sociology, and an- 
thropology. 

The text is designed for beginners in 
the study of personality, and the treat- 
ment is quite elementary. As a general 


introduction to the study of personality, 
however, it is disappointing because so 
many vital contemporary issues are 
raised without any real effort to recon- 
cile conflicting views, or to merge paral- 
lel opinions, or even to suggest the 
need for reconciliation. Although the 
authors contend that “‘use of the scien- 
tific method and a patterned eclecticism 
offer the greatest hope for a further 
understanding of the nature of person- 
ality,” the criteria for guiding such an 
eclecticism are not explained. 

The book is offered as an interdis- 
ciplinary approach to personality, but 
this is surely interdisciplinarianism by 
addition, not through integration. And 
although there is quite a bit of addition, 
some big figures are left out. Sociolo- 
gists and social psychologists who have 
been expanding the symbolic inter- 
actionist point of view for some years 
now have reason to feel slighted. There 
is no discussion, for example, of the 
ideas associated with G. H. Mead and 
C. H. Cooley. Appearing unobtrusively 
in the middle of a paragraph in the 
middle of the book is this statement: 
“William James, John Dewey, and 
George Mead, among others, were in- 
fluential figures in the development of 
social psychology.” And that’s about 
all. Sociological and social psychologi- 
cal research is utilized to some extent, 
but there is little or no reference to the 
theories of self and society which these 
disciplines have elaborated, though the 
concepts of both self and society them- 
selves are regarded as basic. 

In fact, there are no new, ingeniously 
parsimonious concepts of personality 
suggested, as one might expect in a 
truly interdisciplinary effort. No new 
hypotheses are formulated, nor is there 
any attempt at a synthesis of some or all 
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of the ideas that are included. The 
authors have endeavored, rather, to pro- 
vide broad, succinct coverage of the 
topic, viewing it from many angles. 
The view is big, but it is a bewildering 
montage which never comes to a single, 
unifying focus, and it has omitted some 
choice angles. Nevertheless, if a useful 
understanding of personality is pro- 
moted by acquaintanceship with many 
and various ideas and research findings, 
this text should prove effective. 
Leonard G. Benson 
North Texas State College 


James Preu (ed.): The Negro in 
American Society. Tallahassee, Flor- 
ida State University, 1958. 89 pages. 


Eight social scientists had a “quilting 
party.” The result was The Negro in 
American Society. The stated purposes 
of the book are “‘to present the com- 
ments of a group of social scientists on 
a common subject . . .” and to throw 
some light on the position of the Negro 
in American society. 

A list of false assumptions about race 
was given in the opening paper. 

The second paper deals with several 
psychological characteristics of the Ne- 
gro in terms of his perception of a more 
hostile environment and in terms of 
what has been called the ‘self-fulfilling 
prophecy.” 

The economic problems of the Negro 
are discussed in two papers. One points 
out that in a few decades the Negro has 
changed from a predominantly farm 
dweller to an urban dweller. In the 
other it is concluded that the Negro 
must recognize that his economic prob- 
lems must be settled either before, or in 
conjunction with, his other problems. 
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In the fifth article it is suggested that 
a plateau in the development of Negro 
participation may have been reached 
unless there are greater political efforts 
by the Negro himself. 

According to the author of the sixth 
article the effectiveness of outside pres- 
sures on local leaders may deterraine 
the course of desegregation. 

In the final paper it is pointed out 
that until recently most of the standard 
works in American history have paid 
little attention to the Negro. 

The question might be asked to what 
degree a subgroup can be described 
independently of the society in which 
it exists. To describe the position of a 
minority group in a society, much ab- 
straction is necessary. Therefore greater 
predictive results are often obtained by 
using the social-conflict approach. Per- 
haps some of the patchwork effect of 
this book could have been eliminated if 
more attention had been given to social 
conflicts. 

This book is an excellent example of 
what is desirable in the teamwork *p- 
proach in social science. Perhaps che 
greatest use of the book would be «a 
supplementary text for a social-science 
course in a general-education program. 

Joe W. Hart 
Southern Methodist University 


FELIKS Gross: The Seizure of Political 
Power. New York, Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1958. 398 pages. 
$6.00. 


The field of political science in the 
United States, unable to decide whether 
it should feature public administration 
or constitutional law, or devote itself to 
justifying its existence by sponging up 
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everything in sight from that vast area 
known as the “social sciences’’ (and the 
assorted marginal fields), has certainly 
been deficient in developing the area 
known as “political sociology,” which, 
after all, distinguishes Europe’s Staats- 
wissenschaft from the study of politics. 
In this respect, then, we are delighted 
to welcome Gross’s original and search- 
ing work. In many ways Gross con- 
tinues the traditions of Pareto, Michels, 
and Max Weber, especially since he 
focuses his attention on the marginal 
field of political behavior—the seizure 
of political power—which, as far as the 
American political scientists are con- 
cerned, has hardly existed since the 
American Revolution. 

Using the Russian revolution as the 
core of his approach, Gross analyzes 
how power is achieved. His frame of 
reference includes patterns of social 
action (strategies), ideologies (objec- 
tives), and organization (party struc- 
ture). Within this framework he 
weaves in the Populist movement, ter- 
ror, the rise of socialist movements, and 
the revolutions of 1905 and 1917 in 
Europe. The recent unrest in Berlin, 
Poland, and Hungary is compared with 
the revolutions of 1905 and 1917 and, 
interestingly enough, show striking 
similarities. Then the Communist seiz- 
ure of Central-Eastern-Balkan Europe 
is analyzed as a glaring example of the 
combination of foreign policy and coup 
strategies. : 

Fortunately, the examples presented 
by Gross are not limited to these areas. 
His empirical cases cover coups and 
revolutions in Latin America, Egypt, 
China, Italy, Germany, France, and 
other countries. This field is, naturally, 
well explored; hence the most interest- 
ing section is the last one: “Struggle 
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Against Seized Power,” which covers 
recent underground movements and the 
work of political émigrés and exiles. 

There are some weak aspects of this 
brilliant work. The Index is more than 
poor, and a good annotated general 
bibliography would have helped. Being 
a specialist in the region known as the 
“Iron Curtain,” the author is naturally 
prone to overstress this area. 

Yet these minor points should not 
prevent the political sociologists from 
evaluating this work as one of the most 
original and penetrating contributions 
to the growing knowledge of the opera- 
tions of naked power in social relation- 
ships. 

Joseph S. Roucek 
University of Bridgeport 


HERBERT MARCUSE: Soviet Marxism: 
A Critical Analysis. New York, Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1958. 271 
pages. $4.50. 


This study of “some main trends of 
Soviet Marxism” is divided into two 
uneven parts. Part One, ‘Political 
Tenets,” comprising almost three- 
fourths of the volume, aims “‘at analyz- 
ing the basic conceptions by virtue of 
which Soviet Marxism appears as a uni- 
fied theory of contemporary history and 
society.”” It deals with such topics as 
the Marxian concept of the transition to 
socialism, the precepts of “‘socialism in 
one country,” communism’s “new ra- 
tionality,” the ‘dialectic of the Soviet 
State,” the relation of ideology and re- 
ality, and transition from socialism to 
communism. Part Two, “Ethical 
Tenets,”” compares Soviet and Western 
ethics, emphasizes “the externalization” 
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of Soviet ethical values, and reviews the 
main principles of Communist morality. 
The author tackles his task through 
what he labels an ‘immanent critique” 
which “employs the conceptual instru- 
ments of its object, namely, Marxism, 
in order to clarify the actual functions 
of Marxism in Soviet society and its his- 
torical direction.” While this approach 
“from within” contributes to the origi- 
nality of the study, it seems to have led 
the author astray on several important 
matters of Soviet communism and to 
have led him to conclusions of question- 
able validity—e.g., that “faith in this 
rationality [of Soviet indoctrination} 
seems to have been a decisive element in 
the popular strength of the Soviet re- 
gime’’; that ‘‘in some not too unforesee- 
able future the present Communist par- 
ties outside the Soviet orbit—and per- 
haps even within it—may become heirs 
to the traditional Social Democratic par- 
ties’; that ‘‘it is difficult to find a single 
{Soviet} moral idea or syndrome of 
moral ideas that is not common to 
Western ethics’; that the ‘Soviet policy 
has put the Western proletariat ‘on 
ice’ "’ until “the civilization of the back- 
ward East” is brought “to the level of 
the advanced industrial countries.” 
These and similar conclusions and 
suppositions seem to stem primarily 
from the author’s rather excessive be- 
lief in the paramount importance of the 
“technical-productive” basis; “histori- 
cal” as well as ‘institutional’ determi- 
nation; the “over-riding rationality” of 
the Soviet system, and from his inter- 
preting Soviet developments as ‘‘strict 
responses” to the “growth and sead- 
justment”’ of Western industrial society 
As Marcuse himself sums up his analy- 
sis, “the specific conditions and objec- 
tives of industrialization, carried out in 
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antagonistic competition with the West- 
ern world, determined even the most 
theoretical features of Soviet Marxism.” 
Such an attitude leads him evidently 
to disregard such factors as men’s ele- 
mental longing for freedom and pri- 
vacy; the impact of Russia’s past 
political heritage, traditions, and en- 
vironmental influences; the disaffection 
of Soviet masses and intelligentsia vis- 
a-vis the regime; the decisive role of 
intimidation in Soviet domestic and 
foreign policies; and the leadership's 
imperative need for rigid orthodoxism 
and the myth of ultimate millennium as 
important auxiliary devices of control. 
Indeed, the study leaves the reader al; 
most with the impression that the@o- 
talitarian and repressive nature of Soviet 
communism has been caused by the 
sheer existence of a competitive West- 
ern society! 
Edward Taborsky 
The University of Texas 


EUGENE J. KELLEY and WILLIAM 
LAZER (eds.): Managerial Market- 
ing: Perspectives and Viewpoints. 
Homewood, IIl., Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., 1958. 508 pages. $6.00. 


This book is a compilation of eighty- 
two selected readings, ranging from 
one- or two-page excerpts up to several 
articles of around ten pages. The editors 
describe it as “designed to supplement 
standard textbooks” in advanced mar- 
keting courses and in executive-manage- 
ment programs or as a “basic teaching 
vehicle in conjunction with cases or 
other materials.” Describing it further 
as having a “management orientation 
and interdisciplinary thrust.” they say 
it is “intended to stimulate creative 
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thinking about some of the dimensions 
and complexities of current and future 
marketing problems.” 

In addition to several selections not 
previously published, readings are pre- 
sented from a wide spectrum of pub- 
lished material. Familiar business and 
marketing publications, such as the 
Journal of Marketing, Harvard Business 
Review, Business Week, Fortune, and 
Printer’s Ink, are represented, as are 
limited-circulation papers like the Grey 
Advertising Agency's Grey Matter and 
Alderson Associates’ Cost and Profit 
Outlook. The interdisciplinary ap- 
proach is given recognition with selec- 
tions from Ergonetics, American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, Psychological Review, 
and similar journals. More than half 
the selections bear a 1957 or 1958 date 
of publication; only about ten were 
published prior to 1955. 

The scope and quality of the selec- 
tions make Managerial Marketing a 
definite contribution, significant for 
both the student and the business de- 
cision-maker. During the last three 
years interest in the marketing-manage- 
ment concept has burgeoned among 
business leaders and educators alike. 
These readings provide a convenient 
vehicle for appraising and exploring 
the many facets of this concept. Part I 
has major sections on the market orien- 
tation to business action, basic market- 
ing forces, and on the consumer as the 
focus of marketing effort. In Part II 
relationships between the marketing 
viewpoint and specific corporate poli- 
cies are examined. Planning and strat- 
egy on product, price, and distribution 
channels are included along with a sec- 
tion on marketing communications. 
Part III, the final portion of the book, 
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discusses the role of theory in marketing 
thought. 

Misgivings about certain aspects of 
the book will probably be voiced by 
some readers. Most of the sections and 
major parts into which the book is or- 
ganized bear titles on which there is 
little and hazy agreement as to defini- 
tion. Also, the placement of many of 
the selections in the various sections is 
open to considerable question. A refer- 
ence table near the end of the book 
does, however, helpfully key the sub- 
ject-matter areas in several basic market- 
ing textbooks and case books to the 
related sections of this book. Some 
readers may regret the editing that has 
eliminated a considerable portion of 
some of the readings. Indeed, the re- 
stricted length of the selections prevents 
an analytical treatment or development 
in any depth of the many provocative 
concepts presented. Some readers, too, 
may feel that the “management orien- 
tation” is overworked—with some of 
the readings repeating the same con- 
cepts found in other selections—while 
the potentially more fruitful “interdis- 
ciplinary thrust’’ is given too little at- 
tention. 

Despite these possible misgivings, 
however, this volume should find ready 
acceptance as one of the more useful 
publications in its area. In one selection 
Stanley Hollander discusses recent mar- 
keting books of especial interest to top 
executives. Managerial Marketing 
would probably be well classified in 
that category, which he describes as 
“books that advance the practice and 
study of marketing either through en- 
lightening rearrangements of existing 
information and concepts or through 
novel contributions.” The nature and 
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range of the readings in this book make 

an “enlightening rearrangement” which 
is in itself a “novel contribution.” 

Dennis Crites 

University of Oklahoma 


Rocco J. TRESOLINI: American Con- 
stitutional Law. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1959. 665 
pages. $7.50. 

For some time there has been need 
for new books in American constitu- 
tional law. The need is now being met, 
and this is one of several fine textbooks 
that have recently appeared on the mar- 
ket. 

The author states that the book is de- 
signed primarily ‘for use by under- 
graduate and graduate students of 
American constitutional law’ rather 
than for students in professional law 
schools. His approach makes this book 
better adapted for use in government 
and history courses than is the tra- 
ditional case book, which is aimed at 
law students. 

A combination of text and case ma- 
terial is used. The first two chapters, 
“The American Constitutional System,” 
and ‘“The Federal Courts and the Law,” 
offer an excellent textual discussion. 
Succeeding chapters are introduced by 
textual commentary and are followed 
by excerpts from cases in the traditional 
case-book style. 

Chapter I contains brief but excellent 
summaries of the basic principles of the 
United States Constitution, followed by 
summaries of the chief periods of con- 
stitutional development (The Marshall 
Era, The Taney Court, The Rise of Ju- 
dicial Fower, The Rise of Executive 
Power, The New Era). Chapter II gives 
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brief descriptions of the organization 
and jurisdiction of the federal courts. A 
useful section is devoted to the pro- 
cedure of the Supreme Court, source 
materials in constitutional law, and in- 
structions on how to read and brief de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court. 

A helpful chapter on the administra- 
tive process is included at the end of 
the book, with emphasis on its relation 
to civil liberties. Another innovation is 
found in the appendix: not only is a 
list of the Supreme Court Justices in- 
cluded, with the dates of their terms of 
office, but added also are brief bio- 
graphical sketches of those whose opin- 
ions are included in the text. This helps 
the student to know something of the 
Justice as a person, rather than only as a 
name. 

The selection of cases is excellent. 
Landmark decisions are combined with 
up-to-date cases representing the most 
recent trends of constitutional interpre- 
tation. By a judicious selection of ma- 
terial, a one-semester course could be 
worked out, though in its entirety the 
book represents a very adequate year’s 
study. 

]. William Davis 
Texas Technological College 


JOHN W. BENNETT, HERBERT PASSIN, 
and RoBert K. MCKNIGHT: In 
Search of Identity: The Japanese 
Overseas Scholar in America and 
Japan. Minneapolis, University of 
Minnesota Press, 1958. 369 pages. 
$7.50. 


This book is a highly competent piece 
of cross-cultural research inquiring into 
the experiences of Japanese students 
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educated in the United States and the 
effects of these experiences on their 
lives after returning to Japan. Although 
the main emphasis is on students edu- 
cated here after the Second World War, 
the authors more than adequately in- 
quire into the significance of the train- 
ing of the Japanese students educated 
in the United States for a period ex- 
tending as far back as the early Meiji 
period. Because of its comprehensive 
sweep and thoroughness, the volume 
may rightfully be considered a defini- 
tive work. 

Manifestly the project undertaken by 
the authors was carefully planned and 
meticulously prepared. The book bears 
the unmistakable imprint of anthropol- 
ogists and sociologists, but its lively 
language is completely intelligible to 
any interested layman. The authors have 
brought to their work not only the com- 
petence of their crafts but also bina- 
tional experiences (in Japan and the 
United States), which give perspective 
and integrity to the object of their in- 
quiry, the Japanese student. The book 
strikes this reviewer as being one of the 
more significant works on Japan to ap- 
pear since the end of the Second World 
War. It merits wide reading. Certainly 
it is a must for anyone interested in 
Japan or cross-cultural problems. 

The book is divided into three parts. 
In less than forty pages Part I, “His- 
torical Backgrounds,” make. an excel- 
lent and accurate summary of the main 
facets of Japan’s modernization and the 
historical perspective of the American- 
educated Japanese. Part Two, largely 
based on case studies, is a comprehen- 
sive inquiry into the problems and ex- 
periences of the Japanese students edu- 
cated in the United States. Part III deals 
with the intercultural experiences of 
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these students (including women) in 
such areas as the patterns of intercul- 
tural experience, social norms, national 
imagery, interpersonal relations, and 
intercultural education and social 
change. 
The authors conclude their work with 
the recommendation that intercultural 
programs be evaluated in their proper 
historical perspective rather than on the 
basis of momentary and immediate re- 
sults. They maintain that “many of the 
results of intercultural exchange are due 
to the working of the processes of in- 
ternational relations: to wars, peace, 
hostility, cooperation, economic assist- 
ance and the like.” They believe that 
these factors hardly lend themselves to 
manipulation by those in control of cul- 
tural relations and economic or social 
development programs. They suggest: 
“Better than attempting to control every 
feature of a cultural relations exchange, 
so as to guarantee a ‘successful’ out- 
come, would be a serious attempt both 
to understand the historical depth of 
the entire process and to see the spe- 
cific exchange in the context of his- 
tory.” These words might well be taken 
to heart by all American officials in any 
way connected with intercultural pro- 
grams. 
Lawrence H. Battistini 
Michigan State University 


JoHN J. JoHNSON: Political Change in 
Latin America: The Emergence of 
the Middle Sectors. Stanford, Stan- 
ford University Press, 1958. 272 
pages. $5.00. 

JoHN D. Martz: Central America: 
The Crisis and the Challenge. Chapel 
Hill, University of North Carolina 
Press, 1959. 356 pages. $7.50. 
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Several similarities in these two books 
immediately strike the reader. Both are 
concerned with selected blocks of Latin- 
American countries, both treat of recent 
developments rather than the remote 
past, and both attempt to demonstrate 
political processes in these countries. 
Here the similarities end. Johnson deals 
with the more complex of the nations 
of Latin America in terms of their 
social, political, and economic structure, 
whereas Martz treats some of the most 
underdeveloped in the area; Johnson 
focuses attention on certain groups and 
sectors of the population which he terms 
“middle,” and Martz scans the field 
broadly; Johnson emphasizes the inter- 
pretation of events, whereas Martz is 
more content merely to state the facts. 

Penetrating studies have long been 
needed on both subjects, but neither of 
these books adequately fulfills the re- 
quirement. Perhaps they cannot because 
of the lack of basic research in numer- 
ous areas within the general fields. 
Martz does present an acceptable survey 
of events of the last decade or two in 
each Central American country, but 
seldom does he probe beneath the sur- 
face. I believe, too, that he unduly em- 
phasizes the problems that still remain, 
as against the progress that has been 
made toward their amelioration and 
eventual solution. Despite these criti- 
cisms, Central America is recommended 
to both the general reader and the Latin 
Americanist. 

My objections to Johnson’s book are 
more fundamental. After reading his 
work I feel that he never made up his 
mind completely concerning what 
groups or types of people he was going 
to talk about. Even though he avoided 
using the word “‘class” to describe his 
“middle groups,” he has not succeeded 
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in defining this concept precisely or in 
differentiating it sufficiently from the 
term “middle classes’ as it is used in 
the United States. He explains that by 
“middle groups” or “‘sectors’’ he means 
those people that are somewhere be- 
tween the elite and the masses, an ex- 
planation that gives his term both a 
social and economic connotation. But in 
distinguishing the “middle” from other 
groups in Latin-American societies, 
Johnson uses ideological—not social 
and economic—criteria in every case 
but one; the exception is urbanism. As 
a result, one major defect, immediately 
apparent, leads to endless confusion: 
some members of the elite and the lower 
classes have an identity of views with 
some of his middle groups, with regard 
to these criteria, while others of his 
middle groups dissent. For example, 
though seeing that the Diaz regime in 
Mexico was in many respects middle- 
class oriented, Johnson fails to stress 
the fact that the revolution against Diaz 
was in part an internecine fight among 
“middle groups.” At other times he 
seems to identify middleness with busi- 
ness and industrial groups, though busi- 
ness groups may be, and often are, a 
sector of the elite. Nowhere is this better 
illustrated than in nineteenth-century 
Chile, where the old landed aristocracy 
made accommodations and eventually 
alliances with the rising business and 
commercial families. It seems to me 
that Johnson’s work would have been 
far more meaningful if he had defined 
and treated his groups consistently in 
ideological terms and not tried to iden- 
tify them with a particular economic 
and social sector of society. 


Karl M. Schmitt 
The University of Texas 
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Otis A. SINGLETARY: Negro Militia 
and Reconstruction. Austin, Univer- 
sity of Texas Press, 1957. 181 pages. 
$3.75. 

This book portrays the Negroes as 
the innocent victims of the struggle be- 
tween the Radical Republicans and the 
Conservative Democrats for supremacy 
in the South following the Civil War. 
That the Radicals did not plan for the 
militia to be largely Negro does not 
excuse their distrust and later abandon- 
ment of the militia they had created. 
Nor does it excuse the Southern Demo- 
crats for their attack on the Negro mi- 
litia because it was the weakest link in 
the Republican front. This double be- 
trayal of the freed Negroes is one of the 
most sordid and disturbing accounts 
that have come out of the Reconstruc- 
tion era. 

Singletary is well fitted by circum- 
stances to write on this subject. He was 
born in Mississippi, received his higher 
education in Louisiana, and is now 
teaching in Texas. Hence he knows 
firsthand three of the six states that had 
a Negro militia, the others being Ar- 
kansas, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina. This, plus an interest in mili- 
tary history, undoubtedly accounts for 
his interest in a subject which most 
Americans would just as soon forget. 

The period covered by this book is 
from 1868 to 1877 at its extremes, 
though in Texas, Mississippi, and 
North Carolina the span is only about 
two years. Aside from the sensation- 
alism of the accounts, the emphasis of 
the work is strictly political, The au- 
thor attempts to look at the subject dis- 
passionately, but perhaps the nature of 
the bulk of the evidence (the work of 
white persons) slights the Negro point 
of view. 
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The sources used in this work are 
unimpeachable, being largely manu- 
scripts, government records, news- 
papers, memoirs, autobiographies, and 
contemporary accounts. It is well foot- 
noted and has a long bibliography, but 
the text has a casualness of style and 
form that is disturbing. 

Undoubtedly this work does make a 
contribution in calling to our attention 
a little-known episode of American his- 
tory. That it is timely is evident from 
current incidents of desegregation, such 
as the violence in Arkansas and Tennes- 
see. It is hoped that knowledge of the 
past as revealed in this book and others 
like it will cause the desegregationists 
to go slow and to take warning from 
the failure of the Radical Republicans 
to create an artificial social and political 
order in the South. 

Oliver M. Refsell 
Sam Houston State Teachers College 


DANIEL R. MILLER and Guy E. SWAN- 
SON: The Changing American 
Parent. New York, John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1958. 302 pages. $6.50. 


This book is a welcome addition to 
the studies on child-rearing, since it 
represents a careful analysis of repre- 
sentative families in the larger com- 
munity. A large number of studies have 
previously been made of the family life 
of the immigrant, the delinquent, etc., 
but less attention has been given to the 
more typical American family. The first 
two chapters deal with a survey of the 
literature on child care in the United 
States from 1800 to the present time. 
The authors note that although many 
of the methods of child-rearing have 
remained essentially unchanged during 
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this period, they are now being modi- 
fied. 

The central thesis is that, to a con- 
siderable extent, this change is the re- 
sult of our transition from an “entre- 
preneurially’’ oriented society to a 
“bureaucratic-welfare” oriented soci- 
ety. A representative random sample of 
582 mothers was drawn from the De- 
troit metropolitan area to test this idea. 
Families were judged as entrepreneurial 
or bureaucratic according to the size of 
the company the father worked for, 
amount of specialized training required 
for his position, job security, etc. Entre- 
preneurial middle-class mothers were 
found to be more likely than bureau- 
cratic middle-class mothers to feed their 
babies on schedule, to begin toilet 
training before the baby is eleven 
months old, and to use symbolic rather 
than direct punishments. Perhaps of 
greater general significance is the dis- 
covery that, when the factors entrepre- 
neurial, bureaucratic, and social classes 
are held constant, many conditions 
which have been long regarded as cru- 
cial in accounting for differences in 
family life are not important. More 
specifically, education, ethnic back- 
ground, neighborhood, occupation, 
race, intergenerational vertical job mo- 
bility, and size of parents’ places of 
birth were found to be unrelated to 
child-rearing practices. 

In Chapters 3 through 7, rather con- 
vincing evidence is presented in support 
of the hypothesis that the evolving 
child-rearing practices stem from the 
general societal trend toward bureau- 
cracy. Although Chapter 8 represents a 
speculative account of trends, causal 
factors, and the new type of personal- 
ities which the authors feel the evolving 
method of child-rearing is likely to pro- 
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duce, there are many excellent hy- 
potheses suggested for further study. 
Subgroups are lumped in Chapter 9 and 
responses to questions concerning feed- 
ing, toilet training, etc. are presented. 
No doubt the disclosure of the wide- 
spread acceptance of some of the inno- 
vations in child-rearing in itself will be 
a source of comfort to some parents. 
As usual, certain methodological 
difficulties were encountered. For ex- 
ample, occasionally the scale was not 
discriminative enough for the purposes 
at hand. In addition, at times the sub- 
groups dwindled to a point at which 
they were unreliable. Moreover we 
should bear in mind that Detroit is not 
necessarily representative of the United 
States. Nevertheless, this well-written 
volume represents an important contri- 
bution and will be regarded by most 
sociologists and many others as a re- 
markable piece of work. 
Byron E. Munson 
The Ohio State University 


ALVIN L. BERTRAND and ASSOCIATES: 
Rural Sociology. New York, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1958. 454 pages. $7.50. 


Rural Sociology presents not only 
pertinent information on rural life, 
processes, and changes but also a newer 
approach for introducing the student to 
general sociology and social psychology. 
Much is said about rural change, but 
the most significant thing is to show the 
change of our thinking in regard to 
rural sociology, which was first intro- 
duced as an applied branch of general 
sociology. Our thinking may have 
changed more than rural society. 

Sociology, rural sociology, agricul- 
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tural economics, and social psychology 
are expertly blended in this text to meet 
the need of many students who may 
take only one course in sociology or 
rural sociology. Still the material is of 
a nature to meet the needs of the soci- 
ology majors who desire a course in the 
specialized field of rural sociology. For 
those wishing such a course, there is 
ample coverage in rural population, 
communication, land tenure, and land 
systems—tenantry, labor, sharecropping 
—health and welfare, church, govern- 
ment, education, family, farmer co- 
operatives, and farmer movements. The 
importance of research is stressed 
throughout the book, and the results of 
recent findings are used in all discus- 
sions. 

The inclusion of social-psychological 
material strengthens the book. Terms 
often used, like social roles, social 
groups, culture patterns, rural social 
values and norms, social changes, group 
controls, etc., bring an interesting and 
valuable approach in understanding 
rural life and rural-life processes. 

The sections of the book which make 
lavish use of such terminology as com- 
petition, conflict, accommodation, as- 
similation, acculturation, symbiosis, 
Americanization, socialization, region- 
alism, ecological aspects, etc. right 
make one think he was reading a text 
in general sociology. However, such 
terms as ruralization, urbanization, sub- 
urbanization, suburbanization, and rur- 
banization relate well rural, general, 
and urban sociology. Strong sections of 
the book are especially those on rural 
development, agricultural technology 
and change, and situations and proc- 
esses of accepting innovations and tech- 
nological change. Although seventeen 
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authors collaborated in writing the 
book, there is a smooth transition from 
section to section and from chapter to 
chapter. 

It is difficult to find anything to 
criticize in this valuable new text. How- 
ever, since this is for introductory stu- 
dents, such discussions as fire agricul- 
ture, river-bank farming, minifundia 
farms, hoe culture, rudimentary plow 
culture might be deleted. The chapter 
on rural government, one of the best 
in the book, does not mention the fee 
system as a problem of rural govern- 
ment. The section on rural welfare dis- 
cusses F.H.A. and OASI but hardly 
mentions old-age assistance, aid to de- 
pendent children and aid to the needy 
blind, the most common kind of rural 
welfare, especially in the South and 
Southwest, where statistics are avail- 
able. 

Daniel Russell 
Texas A. and M. College 


CaRL BRENT SWISHER: The Supreme 
Court in Modern Role. New York, 
New York University Press, 1958. 
214 pages. $4.95. 

RoBerRT B. McKay: An American 
Constitutional Law Reader. New 
York, Oceana Publication, 1958. 256 
pages. $1.00. 

JouN S. Brapaway: The History of a 
Lawsuit. Durham, Duke University 
Press, 1958. 145 pages. $3.50. 


These three books are of interest to 
teachers of American government as 
well as to the general reader. In Swish- 
er’s work we have an example of ma- 
tured and mellowed scholarship at its 
best. Originally presented as a series of 
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lectures at New York University, the 
volume surveys the role of the Supreme 
Court in American history, with special 
reference to contemporary problems of 
subversion, military power, limitation 
of government, and racial discrimina- 
tion. A concluding chapter, “The Goal 
of Judicial Endeavor,’ . summarizes 
Swisher’s theory of the judicial process 
and lays a foundation for predicting the 
Court's role in the years ahead. 

The central theme is that the Su- 
preme Court has historically been both 
the guardian of permanence and the 
herald of change. In this dual capacity 
the Court has acted within the totality 
of a reference conditioned by an alter- 
ing domestic and international situa- 
tion and complicated by its own evolv- 
ing relationship to the other two 
branches of government. The author 
sees the Court as generally responsive 
to the changing values of our people 
and, in a sense, acting as the crystallizer 
of the dominant aspirations of the com- 
munity at any given time. An implicit 
warning is sounded that the judges 
must continue to function in this man- 
ner and not be tempted to embody in 
judicial decisions their own personal 
idealisms when these are not reflective 
of the temper of the times. Conversely, 
the Court must not become a mere 
weathervane, changing with every alter- 
ation of public opinion, but must pro- 
ceed with caution, ever mindful of the 
fact that today’s heresies frequently are 
tomorrow's orthodoxies. 

Owing to its pivotal position in our 
system of government, the Court is in- 
evitably a center of tensions and strains, 
and the weight of its collective respon- 
sibility in easing them is correspond- 
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ingly heavy. All readers may not agree 
with the author's analysis, but none can 
fail to be challenged by his persuasive- 
ness and insight. 

McKay's Reader is a collection of 
materials relating to Constitutional law, 
which could well be used as a supple- 
mentary text in American-government 
courses. In addition to cases, the author 
has included excerpts from the writings 
of leading Constitutional law authori- 
ties, including Robert H. Jackson, Ed- 
ward S. Corwin, and Arthur Sullivan. 
This collection is considerably more 
challenging than those offered by the 
ordinary run of paperbacks, and its 
price places it within the reach of all. 
It is recommended to the consideration 
of teachers. 

The History of a Lawsuit abandons 
the field of public law for that of pri- 
vate law. The outcome of an experiment 
conducted for freshman law students by 
the Duke Legal Aid Clinic, it aims at 
conveying to the beginner the “feel” 
of what is involved in the commence- 
ment, preparation, and prosecution of a 
lawsuit. 

The neophyte is taken from the office 
interview with his prospective client 
through the researching of the law and 
the negotiations with the adversary to 
the proceedings in the trial and appel- 
late courts. Thus the student is made to 
realize the tremendous amount of rou- 
tine work which must be put into the 
preparation of a case before it finally 
becomes embalmed in the law reports. 
This should serve to counteract the 
somewhat one-sided view of the legal 
craft that the student who devotes his 
attention solely to the briefing of the 
reported cases is likely to acquire. Al- 
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though the book is primarily intended 
as an aid for the beginning law student, 
it may also be profitably employed in 
courses dealing with jurisprudence, 
legal history, and sociology. 
H. Malcolm Macdonald 
The University of Texas 


KENDALL Birr: Pioneering in Indus- 
trial Research. Washington, D.C., 
Public Affairs Press, 1957. 204 
pages. $4.50. 


Although Pioneering in Industrial 
Research is, according to its subtitle, 
“The Story of the General Electric Re- 
search Laboratory,” it is much more. 
In tracing the development of the Gen- 
eral Electric Research Laboratory, Birr 
makes good use of his training as a his- 
torian to bring into the picture the 
development of industrial research and 
in so doing presents a record of techno- 
logical development aot only in the 
United States but in other parts of the 
world as well. 

Industrial research is, says the author, 
of recent origin, is organized research 
as contrasted with that of the independ- 
ent worker, is concerned with the nat- 
ural rather than the social sciences, and 
is connected in some way with industry. 

Although the book is of interest to 
many readers, those who work in re- 
search will find the book particularly 
helpful. Of especial value to those in 
reseatch is the chapter ‘Fundamental 
Policies.” This chapter shows clearly 
the contribution of Willis R. Whitney, 
first director of the laboratory, in solv- 
ing the problem of the relationship of 
the laboratory to other divisions of Gen- 
eral Electric and in determining the 
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atmosphere of the laboratory in which 
researchers worked. Much of the suc- 
cess of this laboratory is due to the lead- 
ership of Whitney in establishing the 
scope of research projects, the relation- 
ship between the administration of the 
laboratory and the researchers, policies 
regarding the selection of personnel, 
and relations among personnel. In par- 
ticular Whitney emphasizes the neces- 
sity for co-operation among the research 
workers and the free flow and exchange 
of knowledge among them. 

Anyone concerned with organized re- 
search, whether industrial or not, will 
find this book both interesting and 
helpful. 

P. F. Boyer 
Louisiana State University 


Roy F. NicHoLs: Religion and Ameri- 
can Democracy. Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana State University Press, 1959. 
108 pages. $2.50. 


This book is a compilation of lectures 
given under the auspices of the Rock- 
well Fund at the Rice Institute, Hous- 
ton, Texas. It is divided into two chap- 
ters of approximately equal length, 
“The Democracy of American Reli- 
gion” and, significantly, “The Religion 
of American Democracy.” 

In such brief compass, the author is 
forced to give a rather hurried, pano- 
ramic view of the several religious 
groups who settled the Eastern seaboard 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. They came here out of a sense 
of loyalty to a transcendent diety that 
led them to flee the church-state struc- 
ture of their homeland. The presby- 
terial and congregational polities of the 
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New England settlers replaced the Epis- 
copal office of England, and the Quak- 
ers sought to abolish any external con- 
trol of religious life. These, plus the 
Roman Catholics in Maryland and the 
Baptists in Rhode Island, bred the no- 
tion of religious tolerance. 

Later came the Great Awakening, 
followed by Methodism, that gave 
status to each individual by the empha- 
sis on an inner religious experience. 
This status was reinforced by deism, 
whose concern for natural law was to 
prove that all men are “created equal.” 
Thus the author would show the influ- 
ences stemming from religion that 
shaped in important respects the fram- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution. He also included 
an excursus in this chapter on the demo- 
cratic treatment of the Indians by the 
Roman Catholic missions in the South- 
west, though this has no relevance for 
this chapter. 

The second chapter traces the shift 
from a Calvinistic to an Arminian the- 
ology that took place during the first 
half of the nineteenth century. It is a 
shift, also, from faith in a transcendent 
God to faith in piety and moral effort. 
It is not surprising that the author sees 
in this development the means brought 
to hand for the preservation of the 
American Way of life. To quote: ‘This 
nation . . . has this great tradition re- 
corded in the form of the utterances of 
so many leaders. This wisdom, this 
scriptural [italics mine} literature, is 
always before us and will be handed on 
by the nation’s spokesmen. This moral 
imperative has become a part of Ameri- 
can culture, a directive which inspires 
faith and promotes right conduct.” 
Thus the Christian understanding of 
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the relationship between faith and 
morals is completely reversed—faith is 
now made into faith in the democratic 
process rather than in the God who 
stands as judge over all history. A fit- 
ting subtitle for this book might be 
“The Death of the Christian Faith in 
America,” or as the author says, ‘“This, 
then, must be their faith, their dedica- 
tion to maintain American democracy.” 
The author sees that there is a problem 
of faith in this midtwentieth century. 
I doubt that his suggestion of more 
faith in faith is an answer. 
Gray M. Blandy 
Episcopal Theological Seminary 
of the Southwest 


RICHARD N. OweENs: Business Man- 
agement and Public Policy. Home- 
wood, Ill., Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
1958. 402 pages. $6.50. 


Because of the growing complexity 
of government-business relationships, 
the increasing attention being given to 
the social and political roles of business, 
and the big business—little business 
problems which exist in every major 
industry, a textbook such as Business 
Management and Public Policy fills a 
real gap that has existed far too long 
in most business-administration curric- 
ula. To be sure, some courses in several 
areas of study touch upon certain of 
the issues included in this book. Like- 
wise, considering each point individ- 
ually, there is little that is “new” in the 
book. Owens’s very real and very im- 
portant contribution is his presentation 
of an integrated, over-all concept of the 
significance of public policy to the man- 
agement of any business organization. 
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Although most of the book is de- 
voted to medium-sized and large corpo- 
rations, one unit does give particular 
attention to small business organiza- 
tions (single proprietorships, partner- 
ships, small corporations) and their 
special public-policy problems. 

Devoting five of the seven chapters 
on the corporation to the importance of 
the roles of stockholders, directors, and 
major executives is an especially strong 
feature of this section of the book. 

The remaining units are concerned 
with public-policy considerations in 
four major functional areas—finance, 
production, marketing, and personnel. 
In each of these, Owens has carefully 
substantiated his line of reasoning pri- 
marily by means of references to de- 
cisions of the courts. 

This is a carefully written, well- 
documented book—one that could be 
used effectively in a senior-level course 
of the same name—Business Manage- 
ment and Public Policy. 

]. K. Bailey 
The University of Texas 


FreDERIC D. OGDEN: The Poll Tax in 
the South. University, Alabama, Uni- 
versity of Alabama Press, 1958. 301 
pages. $6.00. 


This definitive study of the poll tax 
begins with a painstaking analysis of 
Southern politics at the turn of the cen- 
tury, at which time the tax was enacted 
as one of the less important disfran- 
chising devices. Next, some attention is 
given to the claim that the tax is an 
instrument of electoral corruption. Al- 
though Ogden describes numerous in- 
stances of the association of the tax 
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with corruption, he holds that persons 
with corrupt inclinations merely adapt 
their tactics to the tax. Repeal would not 
raise the level of political virtue. 

Two valuable chapters deal with the 
question of how many persons are dis- 
franchised by the tax. This is no mean 
task. Relatively few persons vote in the 
South, and Southern states either have, 
or have had, a poll tax. From these 
facts the uncritical may leap to the con- 
clusion that the tax is the sole cause of 
this low level of voting. The problem 
of measurement is to screen out other 
causes of nonvoting and determine how 
many persons are disfranchised by the 
poll tax alone. Ogden, who was asso- 
ciated with V. O. Key in the prepara- 
tion of Southern Politics, develops 
further some of the measurement tech- 
niques employed in that study. One 
procedure is, first, to compare the per- 
centage of adults participating before 
and after the enactment of the tax 
around 1900, then to make in the six 
states that have abolished the tax a simi- 
lar comparison of the rate of partici- 
pation before and after repeal. The con- 
clusion is that voting began to decline 
before its adoption and to increase be- 
fore its repeal. In both instances action 
with respect to the tax aided a trend 
already underway. Repeal may be cred- 
ited with participation increases of 
from five to ten percentage points, for 
instance, a rise from 25 per cent of the 
adult population voting to 30 per cent. 
A different approach to the same ques- 
tion is to contrast counties with high 
percentages of adults paying the tax 
with those with low percentages. 
Ogden finds a low rate of payment asso- 
ciated with urbanism, size of the Negro 


population, number of foreign-born, 
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and low economic status. Thus, a pros- 
perous rural county with few Negroes 
or foreign-born is likely to have the 
greatest number of poll-tax payers. 

A careful review of the repeal move- 
ment in the six states that have abol- 
ished the tax points up the conclusion 
that repeal leaders were not motivated 
by moral principle; either they hoped 
to gain politically by repeal or believed 
that the tax had outlived its usefulness. 
The story of the abortive effort at re- 
peal by national action receives ex- 
tended treatment, as do the Constitu- 
tional issues involved. The author con- 
tends that this threat of national action 
has stimulated efforts for repeal by state 
action. 

It is unfortunate that this fine book 
did not appear a few years earlier when 
public interest in the poll tax was at its 
height. 

Donald S. Strong 
University of Alabama 
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Business Research, 1959. 50 pages. 
$1.00. 
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Roscoe, Edwin Scott: Organization for 
Production. Rev. ed., Homewood, 
Ill., Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1959. 
523 pages. $6.75. 


Runes, Dagobert D.: Dictionary of 
Thought. New York, Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1959. 152 pages. 
$5.00. 


Schachter, Stanley: Psychology of A ffil- 
iation. California, Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1959. 141 pages. $4.00. 


Silcock, T. H.: The Commonwealth 
Economy in South East Asia. Dur- 
ham, N.C., Duke University Press, 
1959. 257 pages. $4.00. 


Smith, George Albert, Jr., and C. Ro- 
land Christensen: Policy Formula- 
tion and Administration. WHome- 
wood, Ill., Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
1959. 855 pages. $7.50. 


Stampp, Kenneth M. (ed.): The 
Causes of the Civil War. New York, 
Prentice-Hall, 1959. 180 pages. 
$1.74. 


Stanton, William J., and Richard H. 
Buskirk: Management of the Sales 
Force. Homewood, IIl., Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc., 1959. $7.25. 


Strauss, Anselm: Mirrors and Masks: 
The Search for Identity. Glencoe, 
Ill., The Free Press, 1959. 186 pages. 
$4.00. 


Sunder, John E.: Bill Sublette, Moun- 
tain Man. Norman, University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1959. 279 pages. 
$5.00. 

Teaching World History. New York, 
New York State Education Depart- 
ment, Bureau of Secondary Curric- 
ulum Development, 1959. 258 pages. 
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Wassell, B. Bohdan: Group Psycho- 
analysis. New York, Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1959. 206 pages. 
$3.75. 


Water for the Future. Austin, Univer- 
sity of Texas, 1959. Vols. I, II, III 
(1 & 2) and IV. $5.00. 


Institute Established 


An Institute for Political Education 
was established in September at Morgan 
State College, Baltimore, Maryland. 
The project, made possible by a grant 
of $103,000 from the Ford Founda- 
tion, is designed to encourage participa- 


Low-Cost City Government 


San Antonio spent less in 1953 than 
any other of the largest forty cities in 
the nation for all local governmental 
units, according to a study by Harvey E. 
Brazer, published by the National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research in May, 
1959. Total expenditure per capita was 
$67.03; Boston was high, with $190.67. 
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Wender, Herbert: The Growth of 
Modern Thought and Culture. New 
York, Philosophical Library, Inc., 
1959. 212 pages. $3.75. 


World History Bibliography. New 
York, New York State Education 
Department, 1958. 112 pages. 


tion in practical politics among Morgan 
State students and alumni, as well as to 
train citizen politicians. The director of 
the Institute is G. James Fleming, pro- 
fessor of political science. 


San Antonio ranked lowest in police 
costs, with $4.58, as compared to Jersey 
City, high with $19.63. San Antonio's 
per-capita expenditure for welfare— 
$0.16—was also lowest; Denver led in 
this category, with $45.72. In all nine 
categories reported, San Antonio's ex- 
penditures were below the median. 


Conference on Foreign Economic Policy 


The John E. Owens Memorial 
Foundation sponsored a conference on 
Foreign Economic Policy of the United 
States in May, at Southern Methodist 


University. Co-ordinator for the meet- 
ing was Paul D. Zook, associate pro- 
fessor of economics at $.M.U. 








News and Notes 


Agricultural Economics 


Louisiana State University 


Joe R. CAMPBELL has been pro- 
moted to professor. 

LONNIE FIELDER, who recently re- 
ceived his Ph.D. from Iowa State Col- 
lege, has been named assistant profes- 
sor of prices and statistics. 

ALVIN C. HARPER, assistant profes- 
sor, is the recipient of a Southern Edu- 
cation Board Fellowship. He will con- 
tinue work toward his Ph.D. at Purdue 
University. 

James F. Hupson has been ap- 
pointed associate professor. 

Jack D. JoHNSON, formerly of Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, has joined 
the faculty as associate professor in live- 
stock economics. 

ALBERT ORTEGO has resigned to 
become assistant economist at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. 

OLIN QUINN, former instructor, has 
been made treasurer of the Federal 
Land Bank of New Orleans. 

MartTIN D. Woopin, former head 
of the Agricultural Economics Depart- 
ment, has been appointed director of 
Resident Instruction in the College of 
Agriculture. 


University of Arkansas 

Litoyp D. BENDER, who recently 
completed his Ph.D. at the University 
of Missouri, has been appointed an as- 
sistant professor. 

DoNALD E. Farris, formerly of 
North Carolina State College, has 
joined the staff as assistant professor. 

HILLIARD JACKSON has completed 


his Ph.D. at North Carolina State Col- 
lege. 

LEE R. MARTIN, former associate 
professor at North Carolina State Col- 
lege, has joined the staff as professor. 

HENRY J. MEENEN has been pro- 
moted to professor and head of the 
Agricultural Economics Department. 
He recently completed his Ph.D. at the 
University of Missouri. 


Business Administration 
Baylor University 


GABRIELLA Day has been named 
instructor in office administration. 

Justin G. LONGENECKER has been 
promoted to professor of management. 
He attended the 1959 Summer Case 
Seminar program at Harvard, held from 
June 14 to August 7. 

JaMEs W. Parsons, Jr. has been 
appointed professor of accounting. 

WILLiAM J. THOMAS, professor of 
economics and statistics and director of 
the Bureau of Business and Economic 
Research, has resigned to become fi- 
nance examiner with the Texas Com- 
mission on Higher Education. 

MurrRAY WATSON has been ap- 
pointed instructor in business law. 

Construction of the MHankamer 
School of Business is scheduled to begin 
late this fall, with completion set for 
September, 1960. EARL C. HANKA- 
MER Of Houston has given $500,000 
for the project, to be used along with 
$400,000 already on hand. Plans for 
the new building, being drawn by the 
Houston firm of Wirtz, Calhoun, Ton- 
gate, and Jackson, are well under way. 
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Louisiana State University 

B. J. Hopce has taken a position 
as assistant professor at the University 
of Houston. 

Fritz A. McCAMERON, formerly 
of Georgia State College, has been 
named associate professor of account- 
ing. 

E. V. McCoLLouGH has gone to 
Ohio State University as an associate 
professor of accounting. 

Amos M. Moore, formerly of the 
University of North Carolina, has been 
named assistant professor of finance. 

J. J. Ricutson has joined the staff 
of Arizona State College as an assistant 
professor of accounting. 

E. L. SHANER has been named an 
instructor in management and market- 
ing. 

W. E. Swyers has been appointed 
an instructor in accounting. 


North Texas State College 


RUTH ANDERSON and VERNON 
PAYNE are co-authors with Esta Ross 
of Complete College Typewriting, re- 
cently published by Prentice-Hall. 

HorRACE RHEA Brock, professor of 
accounting, has returned after a year’s 
leave of absence as a staff member at 
Ohio State University. He is co-author, 
with C. AuBREY SMITH, of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, of the recently pub- 
lished Accounting for Oil and Gas Pro- 
ducers: Principles, Procedures and Con- 
trols. 

JOHN RoBERT CARRELL, formerly of 
Southern Methodist University, has 
joined the faculty as assistant professor 
of business law. 

BEN Ray COPELAND has been ap- 
pointed instructor in accounting. 

SAMUEL DUNCAN DAWKINS, JR. 
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has been named a full-time instructor 
of business law. 

LAWRENCE Harvey has been named 
an assistant professor. 

PorRTER WYATT HENDERSON, JR. 
has joined the staff as assistant professor 
of accounting. 

C. L. LITTLEFIELD, chairman of the 
Division of Management, has been 
notified by Prentice-Hall Publishing 
Company that Modern Office Manage- 
ment, of which he is co-author, is being 
published in Spanish, Italian, and Jap- 
anese, and is being recorded for use by 
the American Society for the Blind. 

MARTIN E. ROONEY, associate pro- 
fessor of finance, is the author of 
three recently published articles. ‘“‘Com- 
mon Stocks and Inflation’ appeared in 
the February 12 issue of Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle; “Dimensions 
of the Menace of Inflation’’ appeared 
in the April issue of Best Insurance 
News, and ‘Trustees’ Trilemma’’ was 
in the May issue of Trusts and Estates. 


University of Kansas 

Max E. Fesster has been made a 
Fellow in the Institute of Basic Mathe- 
matics for Application to Business, a 
Ford Foundation program held at the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business. 

Wiey S. MITCHELL, associate dean 
of the School of Business, participated 
in IMEDE at Lausanne, Switzerland, this 
summer. 

FRANK S. PINETA served from Jan- 
uary to July as visiting professor at the 
1.S.LD.A. in Palermo, Italy. 


University of Missouri 

RONALD R. Gist has been appointed 
instructor in marketing. 

FREDERICK E. May has been named 
assistant professor of marketing. 
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Rospert W. PATERSON has been 
appointed professor of business re- 
search and director of the Bureau of 
Business and Economics Research. 

DONALD L. SHAWVER has received a 
Ford Foundation grant to attend the 
Institute of Mathematics at Harvard 
University. 

University of Tulsa 

A Tulsa Consumer Brand Preference 
Survey of selected products was recently 
published by the College of Business 
Administration, the result of a research 
project in the marketing research class 
of W. H. Day, associate professor of 
marketing. Brand preference was indi- 
cated for automobiles, gasoline, tires, 
boats, trading stamps, etc. 

LyLE R. TRUEBLOOD has been pro- 
moted to professor and head of the De- 
partment of Management. 


Economics 
Louisiana State University 

F. Ray MARSHALL, associate pro- 
fessor, has taken a year’s leave of ab- 
sence for research, which is to result in 
two book-length publications, one for 
the Ford Foundation and the other for 
Harvard University. 

H. L. McCRAcKEN, professor and 
head of the Department since 1934, re- 
tired on June 1. 

J. N. THORNHILL has accepted a 
position as instructor. 


Southern Methodist University 

Davip FAND, formerly of the Insti- 
tute of Statistics at the University of 
North Carolina, has joined the staff as 
associate professor. 

PauL T. HOoMAN, formerly of 
U.C.L.A., has been appointed profes- 
sor. 
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JAMEs JAMES has been appointed 
lecturer. 

WALLACE F. Lovejoy resigned his 
position as economic analyst for Con- 
tinental Oil Company to become an 
assistant professor. 

I. JAMES PIKL, JR., formerly of 
Vanderbilt University, has been made 
an assistant professor. 


Texas A. and M. College 


CLAUDE A. BITNER, JR., formerly of 
Michigan State University, has assumed 
his new duties as assistant professor. 

M. GorDON DANIELS has been ap- 
pointed a Fulbright lecturer at Central 
University, Quito, Ecuador. 

James E. Hispon, formerly of the 
Georgia State College of Business Ad- 
ministration, has been named an asso- 
ciate professor. 


University of Kansas 

DARWIN DAICOFF, soon to receive 
his Ph.D. from the University of 
Michigan, has been named an in- 
structor. 

E. MALONE, professor, died on 
November 29, 1958. 

EpwarpD G. NELSON has assumed 
new duties as director of the Center of 
Business Research, while still serving as 
professor. 

HARRY SHAFFER, who received his 
Ph.D. from New York University, has 
been promoted to the rank of assistant 
professor. 


University of Missouri 


Wayne A. LEEMAN and JOHN C. 
MURDOCK have been promoted to pro- 
fessorships. 


University of Oklahoma 


ROLF Hayn has resumed his du- 
ties after a year in Puerto Rico for the 
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Treasury Department there and some 
months in Cordova, Argentina, as re- 
cipient of a Fulbright grant. 

Jim _E. Reese has returned after 
spending a year's leave with the Joint 
Council on Economic Education in 
New York City. 


University of Texas 

BENJAMIN HiccIns, chairman of 
the Department, will serve as director 
of a Regional Assembly to be held in 
Hunt on November 19-22 on the topic 
“Prices, Wages, Profits, and Produc- 
tivity.” 


Geography 
Kansas State College 

HERBERT L. RAU, JR. has been made 
a staff member. 

Kari STACEY has returned from a 
year in Japan as a Fulbright lecturer 
there. He taught at the National Edu- 
cation University and the Tokyo Insti- 
tute of Technology. 


Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 

R. O. Trout served as visiting pro- 
fessor at Northwestern State College 
(Natchitoches, Louisiana) for the sum- 
mer session. 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute 


J. PATRICK FARRELL, formerly of the 
University of Michigan, has joined the 
staff as an assistant professor. 

ROBERT W. PEPLIEs, of the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, was a mem- 
ber of the staff during the summer. 


University of Oklahoma 


CLyDE BOLLINGER has retired after 
thirty-nine years of service and has 
taken the status of associate professor 
emeritus. He will continue research in 
astronomical climatology. 
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ARTHUR DOERR, associate professor, 
has been on a year’s leave as a Fulbright 
professor at the University of the Phil- 
ippines, where he did research on trop- 
ical land use. He is co-author, with LEE 
GUERNSEY, of Principles of Geog- 
raphy. 

JOHN Morris is conducting research 
on recreational facilities in the Appa- 
lachians. His World Geography, co- 
edited with Oris FREEMAN and pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill, has been wide- 
ly adopted as a textbook for courses in 
world regional geography. 

STEPHEN SUTHERLAND has been ap- 
pointed an instructor. 


Government 


Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 


E:tis SANDOZ has joined the staff 
as an assistant professor of political 
science. 


Louisiana State University 

PETER J. Fiiess has been promoted 
to the rank of professor. 

EDWARD L. PINNEY, formerly of the 
University of North Carolina, has been 
named an instructor. 

ROBERT J. STEAMER has been ap- 
pointed an associate professor. 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute 

Epwarp B. RICHARDS, formerly of 
Wisconsin State College, has joined the 
staff as an assistant professor of political 
science. 


Texas A. and M. College 

WesLey S. CHUMLEA received his 
Ph.D. from the University of Texas 
in June and has been promoted to as- 
sistant professor. 

MARTIN T. KyreE, JR. has been 
appointed an instructor. 
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University of Texas 


JaMEs E. ANDERSON has accepted 
a position as instructor in political 
science at Wake Forest College (North 
Carolina). 

BERNARD N. DARBYSHIRE, of the 
University of Geneva, served as visiting 
lecturer during the fall of 1958. 

LUTHER EvANs, former librarian 
of Congress and Director-General of 
UNESCO, spent the spring semester 
serving as consultant on international- 
affairs programs. The University now 
offers graduate or undergraduate pro- 
gtams in Latin-American, East Euro- 
pean, and International studies. 

DaNIEL E. FAarRLow has accepted a 
position as instructor at Southwest 
Texas State College. 

FREDERICK C. IRION, of the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico, will serve as visit- 
ing professor during the fall of 1959. 

WituiaM S. Livincston has been 
awarded a Guggenheim fellowship for 
1959-60 for studies on the decision- 
making process in British politics. 

J. LtoypD MECHAM and WALLACE 
MENDELSON were awarded research 
leave for the spring semester. Mecham 
worked on a book about the Inter- 
American Security System; Mendelson’s 
project was a book on Justice Frank- 
furter. 

EMMETTE S. REDFORD has returned 
after a year’s leave of absence while 
holding a Senior Research fellowship in 
American Government, awarded by the 
Social Science Research Council. 

KarL SCHMITT, assistant professor, 
served as visiting lecturer in history 
at U.C.L.A. during the summer session. 
He has received a one-third time re- 
search grant to participate in a project 
sponsored by the Institute of Latin- 
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American Studies, which will attempt 
to evaluate the Mexican revolution 
from 1917 to the present. 


EDWARD TABORSKY has been award- 
ed a Guggenheim fellowship for 1959- 
60 for a study of Communist rule in 
Czechoslovakia. 


JoHN T. THOMPSON has been ap- 
pointed research associate in the Insti- 
tute of Public Affairs. 


WitFreD D. Wess will serve as 
visiting professor of political science at 
Duke University for the fall semester. 


Davip WELBORN has taken a posi- 
tion as instructor at Indiana University. 


W. TERRELL BLODGETT, assistant 
city manager of Austin; J. MURRAY 
EDELMAN, of the Institute of Labor and 
Industrial Relations at the University of 
Illinois; C. RODMAN PorTER, research 
associate of the Texas Research League; 
and LANDON G. ROCKWELL, of Ham- 
ilton College, served as visiting lectur- 
ers for the spring of 1959. 

The Department of Government has 
conducted for the past few years a 
special lecture program for graduate 
students, called a “‘conference-seminar 
in political science.” The program in- 
cludes speakers from other universities 
or government speakers. During 1958- 
59 the speakers were LANDON G. 
RocKWELL, of Hamilton College; 
MALCOLM Moos, administrative as- 
sistant to President Eisenhower; FRAN- 
cis COLLIGAN, director of the Cultural 
Planning and Co-ordination Staff, De- 
partment of State; Pau T. Davmp, of 
the Brookings Institution; RENE DE 
VisME WILLIAMSON, of Louisiana 
State University; AVERY LEISERSON, of 
Vanderbilt University; and T. H. Kew- 
LEY, from the University of Sydney. 
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History 
Arkansas A. and M. College 

MILTON BAUGHN has accepted a po- 
sition on the faculty of Drake Univer- 
sity. He will be replaced by Foy LisEN- 
BY, formerly of Vanderbilt. 


Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 


G. W. McGinty, head of the De- 
partment of Social Sciences, has been 
requested for the fifth consecutive year 
to write “The Principal Events” and 
“Legislature” of Louisiana for the 
Americana Annual Volume. 

PHILLIP A. WALKER, of Mississippi 
Southern College, has been appointed 
associate professor, succeeding JOHN E. 
MCGEE, who has retired after twenty- 
seven years of service. 


Pan American College 

JOHN EDWARD WEsSTBURG, who re- 
ceived his Ph.D. from the University of 
Southern California in August, 1958, 
has joined the staff as associate pro- 
fessor. 


Southern University 

EARL E. THORPE is author of the 
recently published Negro Historians in 
the United States and The Desertion of 
Man: A Critique of Philosophy of His- 
tory. 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute 

PAUL K. CONKIN won the Albert J. 
Beveridge award in American history. 
He is author of Tomorrow a New 
World: The Community Program of 
the New Deal, which will be published 
by Cornell University Press. 

Roy V. Scorr has resigned as assist- 
ant professor to accept a position at the 
University of Missouri. 

PAUL J. STEWART, JR., formerly of 
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the University of Illinois, has joined the 
staff as an assistant professor. 


Texas A. and M. College 


CHARLES E. FRAZIER has been named 
assistant professor. 

HERBERT H. LANG and CLAUDE H. 
HALL have been promoted to associate 
professorships. 


University of Houston 

ALLEN B. GoING has been appointed 
chairman of the Department, succeed- 
ing CRISLER B, RANSOM. 

ROBERT V. HAYNES has been pro- 
moted to assistant professor. 

WALTER PRESCOTT WEBB, professor 
emeritus of the University of Texas, 
has been named M. D. Anderson Pro- 
fessor of History. 


University of Kansas 

GEORGE L. ANDERSON is editor of 
the recent publication Issues and Con- 
flicts: Studies in Twentieth Century 
American Diplomacy. 

THOMAS M. GALE and CLIFFORD S. 
GrIFFIN have been named assistant pro- 
fessors. 

DoNALD R. McCoy is author of the 
recently published Angry Voices: Left- 
of-Center Politics in the New Deal Era. 

RAYMOND G. O’CONNOR has been 
named visiting assistant professor. 

ELmMo R. RICHARDSON has been 
awarded the Watkins Faculty Scholar- 
ship. 

W. Stitt RoBINSON, JR. and Os- 
WALD P. Backus III have been pro- 
moted to the rank of full professor. 
Robinson was awarded a Social Science 
Research Council grant for 1959-60. 

Ropert E. SCHOFIELD has been 
awarded a Guggenheim fellowship for 
1959-60. 
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Sociology 


Arkansas A. and M. College 
BENJAMIN Lucas, JR. has been 
made an instructor. 
J. L. STONE has retired and assumed 
the status of professor emeritus. 


Colorado State College 

JANE CONNELL and LEON A. Pas- 
TALAN have joined the staff as assistant 
professors of social studies. 

Lesuig D. ZELENY is co-editor of 
Educating Citizens for Democracy, te- 
cently published by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 


Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 


PETER EDWIN AXTEN has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of sociology. 

L. J. Fox retired June 1 after thirty- 
four years as professor of sociology. 

STANLEY N. MILLER has resigned to 
accept a position as assistant professor 
of social sciences at Kansas State Uni- 
versity. 

J. Byron PaTRICK has been named 
assistant professor of social science. 


Texas A. and M. College 


DANIEL RUSSELL spent the summer 
in some twenty nations representing 
the International Voluntary Services, 
Washington, D.C. 

R. L. SKRABANEK was a Fellow in 
the Institute of Social Gerontology, 
held in Berkeley, California, in August. 

MoNnT WHITSON has been appointed 
a part-time instructor. 

The fourteenth annual Rural Church 
Conference was held during the sum- 
mer at this institution. Some 150 at- 
tended. 
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University of Arkansas 


FRANZ ADLER is on leave and is 
visiting lecturer in sociology at U.C. 
L.A. 

LETA ADLER is serving an appoint- 
ment as sociologist in the School of 
Nursing at U.C.L.A. 

Perry P. DENUNE, professor emeri- 
tus from Ohio State University, is a 
visiting professor. 

HANS HOFFMAN is serving as visit- 
ing professor of anthropology, replac- 
ing FRED W. VOGET, now on leave as 
visiting professor at the University of 
Toronto. 

GARY MARANELL, of Iowa State 
University, has been named assistant 
professor of sociology. 


University of Kansas 


THOMAS N. BONNER, research asso- 
ciate at this institution and chairman 
of the Social Sciences Division at the 
University of Omaha, is author of the 
recent publication Kansas Doctor: A 
Century of Medicine. 


University of Missouri 


Noe P. Gist has returned to his 
duties after a year of teaching at the 
University of Groningen in the Nether- 
lands. 

C. T. PIHLBLAD spent the summer at 
Community Studies, Inc., in Kansas 
City, doing research on selective migra- 
tion. 

Grecory P. STONE has resigned to 
accept a position on the staff of Wash- 
ington University. 

The Departments of Sociology and 
Anthropology have established a per- 
manent field research-station for arche- 
ology at Van Meter State Park, Mar- 
shall, Missouri. The summer field ses- 
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sion in archeology, directed by Cart H. 
CHAPMAN, is quartered at the new sta- 
tion. 


University of Texas 


E. GARTLY JACO directed a project 
at the Cleveland Psychiatric Institute 
and Hospital in June on ‘The Effects 
of Cultural Differences and Experi- 
mentally Induced Ward Structures on 
Therapeutic Outcome.” He also held a 
visiting appointment at Western Re- 
serve University. 

SAM SCHULMAN, formerly of the 
University Medical Branch in Galves- 
ton, has resigned to become director of 
the Rural Health Survey in Santa Fe, 
New Mexico. He will investigate health 
conditions and attitudes among the 
Spanish-speaking peoples of northern 
New Mexico. He will be replaced by 
S. DaLE McLemore, who has been 
named assistant professor of medical 
sociology. 

University of Wichita 
DONALD O. COWGILL was a Fellow 


at the Institute on Social Gerontology 
at Berkeley, California, in August. 
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LowELL D. Homes has been 
named an assistant professor of anthro- 
pology. 

StuarT A. QUEEN is a visiting pro- 
fessor. 


Washington University 


PAUL J. CAMPIsI has been appointed 
research consultant to the Civic Educa- 
tion Center to study the effectiveness of 
adult education through the medium of 
television. W. YoussEF WassEF and 
Mrs. GABRIELLA CARELLA are research 
assistants. 

ALVIN W. GouULDNER, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, has been named pro- 
fessor of sociology and chairman of the 
Department. He succeeds former chair- 
man N. J. DEMERATH, who will con- 
tinue as a staff member and director of 
the Social Science Institute. 

Davip J. PITTMAN is co-author, with 
C. WaYNE GORDON, of the recent pub- 
lication Revolving Door: A Study of 
the Chronic Police Case Inebriate. This 
study is the result of a three-year inves- 
tigation sponsored by the State Mental 
Hygiene Commission of New York. 








JACK JOHNSON 
1884-1959 


Jack Johnson, dean of the Graduate School and director of the 
Department of Economics and Sociology at North Texas State College 
for many years prior to his retirement in 1954, died on June 5, 1959. 
Throughout his professional life he was a member of the South- 
western Social Science Association and an active participant in its 
meetings. 

Dr. Johnson was born in Ellis County, Texas, in 1884. He was 
gtaduated from the University of Texas with the Bachelor of Arts 
degree in 1921, the Master of Arts in 1924, and the Doctor of Philos- 
ophy in economics in 1931. He joined the faculty of North Texas 
State College in 1925. Although teaching was his life’s work, he 
served two terms in the Texas House of Representatives and two 
terms as a member of the Denton City Commission. During the de- 
pression he was an administrative consultant to the Federal Relief 
Program in Texas, and during the Second World War he was a mem- 
ber of the Public Panel for the War Labor Board, Eighth Region. 

Dr. Jack, as he was known to colleagues and students alike, will be 
remembered as a vigorous and stimulating teacher, a courageous 
fighter for what he believed to be right, a warm and sincere friend, 
and an unsparing giver of time and energy to civic and professional 
work. His many former students who are now professionally engaged 
in economics are a living monument to his influence. 
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ADVERTISING MANAGEMENT 
TEXT AND CASES, Revised Edition 


By NEIL H. BORDEN and MARTIN V. MA®SHALL 


Students are provided with a study of advertising by the problem or case 
method and from the viewpoint of top management in this popular volume. 
Almost all of the cases in this Revised Edition are new. Several cases are 
developed in a series to allow discussion of advertising strategy, media, copy, 
and evaluation methods in light of a total situation. 





AUDITING 
PRINCIPLES AND PROCEDURE, Fifth Edition 


By ARTHUR W. HOLMES 


This is the Fifth Edition of the most widely used basic auditing text ever 
published. Emphasis is placed on internal control, and there is a close tie-in 
between accounting theory and auditing. Auditing offers a working know!- 
edge of the subject through the practical application of auditing principles 
and procedures and the adherence to sound auditing standards. 


AUDIT PRACTICE CASE 
MIDWESTERN VALVE MANUFACTURING CO. 


By ROBERT L. GRINAKER and ROBERT E. SEILER 
This new audit practice case, which can be used with any of the leading 





auditing texts, is realistic throughout. All phases of audit procedure rela- 
tive to expressing an opinion on financial statements have been incorporated. 
Its three volumes together constitute all the materials which the auditor 
would normally use in performing the field work for an audit and in pre- 
paring the final auditing report. 


WRITING BUSINESS LETTERS 
Revised Edition 
By J. H. MENNING and C. W. WILKINSON 
In the first four chapters of this leading text, the authors show the four 
nine chapters show how these principles and appropriate special ones apply 
to various letter types. Emphasis is on style and the psychological effects 
produced by letters. ) 








